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Editorial 





SHOW TIME. 


The latter half of this month will 
be filled with flower and garden 
shows in nearly a dozen of the prin- 
cipal cities in the land, which merit 
the attention of nurserymen within 
traveling distance. These shows 
give an opportunity to see what is 
in the public mind, what may in- 
terest your customers and what 
others in the trade are doing.’ Some 
of the lesser exhibitions in smaller 
cities merit similar attention. 

Today these spring shows are no 
longer mere aggregations of floral 
exhibits. To draw the large at- 
tendance needed for their success, 
they must reflect the current trend 
of horticulture. Each year some- 
thing new and different is presented. 
In many cases the management is 
continuous from year to year, so 
that consistent planning is done with 
the foregoing object in view. In 
most shows there is the advice or 
the participation of the garden club 
interests to indicate the public at- 
titude. You will be better posted if 
you visit one or more of these shows: 

March 15 to 22, flower and home show, 
M lwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 17 to 22, Boston flower show, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 

March 17 to 22, International flower 
show, Grand Central Palace, New York 

March 22 to 30, St. Louis flower show, 
the Arena, St. Louis, Mo. 

March 23 to 30, national flower show, 
Seattle, Wash. 

March 24 to 29, flower 
auditorium, Toronto, Ont. 

March 24 to 29, Philadelphia flower 
show, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia. 

March 28 to April 5, Chicago spring 
flower show, Navy Pier, Chicago. 


April 5 to 12, Detroit flower 
Convention Hall, Detroit, Mich. 


sh« Ww, Eaton 
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CONTINUED DEMAND. 


During the next few months 
changes in industrial activity and con- 
sumer income are expected to be rela 
tively small, but the demand for farm 
products should continue to improve, 
the federal bureau of agricultural 
economics reported last month in its 
analysis of the demand and price 
situation. Even though industrial ac- 
tivity may not expand the full seasonal 
amount from January to May, no de- 
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cline in the actual rate of output is 
anticipated, and a renewed rise is 
expected to follow. This points to 
continued but more gradual improve- 
ment in the conditions affecting the 
domestic consumer demand for farm 
products in 1941. 

Industrial activity during the first 
year of operation of the defense pro- 
gram has been stimulated to some ex- 
tent by the construction of new de- 
fense plants and by direct orders for 
military equipment, but a more im- 
portant factor in the rise has been 
forward buying by businessmen and 
consumers who have anticipated later 
shortages or higher prices, continues 
the report. During the second year of 
defense operations, beginning next 
summer, there will be less support 
from forward purchasing of this na- 
ture, but activity will be stimulated 
by the coming into production of new 
factories, the production of materials 
necessary for their operation and the 
output of goods to satisfy the enlarged 
volume of consumer purchasing 
power. The effect of the large amount 
of forward buying in recent months 
will be to raise activity in the first 
half of the year above that previously 
indicated. This will make for a more 
stable level of activity in the year as 
a whole than would have prevailed if 
more civilian purchases had been de- 
layed until defense became 
greater. 
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DEFENSE AND TRACTORS. 


Experience in European countries 
has revealed how seriously war inter- 
feres with agricultural production, to 
the point that the populations of 
some of those countries are reported 
to be on the verge of starvation. Not 
alone the inability to obtain the usual 
supplies of food products from abroad 
is responsible, but also the drain of 
man power away from the farms and 
the lack of farm machinery at a time 
when it is most important because 
of the diminished supply of manual 
labor. 

In this country the matter of ade- 
quate food supply is likely to be 
passed by in the assumption that be- 
cause some crops have been in surplus 
there is no danger of shortage. But 
already agricultural communities are 
feeling the drain of man power by 


the draft and by the employment 
boom in defense industries. And 
when farm machinery is the more 
needed, strikes in the factories of one 
of the largest manufacturers of farm 
equipment are hamstringing the pro- 
duction of tractors to the point that 
the public press takes notice. 

More general and serious is the 
complaint of farm machinery manu- 
facturers that priority orders for de- 
fense materials have been put ahead 
of their own orders for this season's 
requirements of material placed sev- 
eral months ago. If aluminum, for 
instance, cannot be obtained for the 
parts for which it is specified, loss 
of business and hardship will result 
in 1941 production. Substitutions of 
other metal can be made for 1942 
production, but not for the current 
season’s output. Hence the handicap 
may mean that growers will not be 
supplied with machines they require 
for their production. It may be neces- 
sary for agricultural interests to ask 
the government that no priority or- 
ders for war material be given pre- 
cedence over farm machinery mate- 
rial orders that were placed before 
the priorities were issued. 


WELCOME ASSISTANCE. 


When readers go to the trouble 
to clip items of news, obituaries and 
other articles of trade interest from 
their local newspapers to send to the 
editor, they have his thanks not only 
for their interest in the publication, 
but for their assistance in making 
ita better news medium. With units 
so generally scattered as nurseries 
are, it is no easy matter to gather 
the news from far and wide, even of 
important Hence the 
untary assistance of subscribers is 
greatly appreciated. This note is to 
thank several who contributed to 
this issue, and also to welcome such 
items from others. 
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TO replace the fierce 
which has taken place since the out- 
break of war in England, an organ: 
ization in that country known as the 
Men of the Trees is undertaking 
to raise a million shillings with which 
to purchase from nurserymen seeds, 
seedlings and transplants of forest 


trees. 
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Modern Trends in Our Business 


Shift of Emphasis from Fruits to Ornamentals and Increasing Public Interest in Home Planting 
Have Created Strong Demand for Service and Landscape Departments — By Joseph P. Porter 


Before we make any attempt to 
analyze the present and the future 
of the nursery industry will you bear 
with me long enough briefly to re- 
view some of the conditions and a 
few of the outstanding incidents con- 
nected with its history during the 
past several decades? 

Many will say that history, the 
story of the past, is dead. In the 
cycle of nature it is true that death 
marks the end of activity. Yet it 
is out of the dead materials of the 
past that we have the life-support- 
ing power of the soil without which 
neither plant nor animal may long 
survive. The present is dependent 
upon the past and the future will 
be dependent upon the present. That 
which is true of life is equally true 
of business—of our business. 

What we do and say today will 
tomorrow be a matter of history. It 
may soon be forgotten in the turmoil 
of our business cares as a mere tick 
of the second hand in the speeding 
course of life. If such is the case, 
we are neither thinking nor acting 
wisely. Each day that passes should 
not only find some good job done 
with its reward of satisfaction, but 
should see the birth of some new 
idea, an increase of hope and con- 
fidence, a new goal established, a 
more determined ambition or ideal. 
And these become a part of us, our 
heritage of the past. They extend 
beyond our own selves. They dis- 
seminate throughout our entire or- 
ganizations affecting our own work 
and that of our associates, influencing 
our every action and decision and, 
moreover, they will go on with us 
through tomorrow, and tomorrow 
and tomorrow. 

But what of yesterday? It is not 
necessary for us to look back many 
years to discover a condition vastly 
different from that with which we 
are all familiar. In those older days 
the nurseryman was primarily a hor- 
ticulturist. He grew plants because 
he loved them. He scorned success 
as measured by the yardstick of gold, 
finding a richer reward of joy and 
satisfaction through the intimate asso- 
ciation with his flowers and trees. 


His work was both his vocation and 
his avocation. Every plant in his 
establishment was the product of his 
own endeavor. He knew each one 
intimately. In fact, so great was 
his affection toward each individual 
specimen that, in many cases, he 
found it difficult to part with them 
even when opportunity and good 
business sense suggested a sale. 

These older growers worked un- 
der most favorable conditions. In the 
first place, there were only a few 
established nursery firms. Nursery 
methods of plant propagation were 
still a covert secret, a form of mys- 
terious magic known only to the 
chosen few. In the second place, the 
supply approximately equaled the 
absorptive ability af the market. It 
was natural that these men also 
succeeded financially and that this 
form of success should attract com- 
petitors into their field. Then, the 
secrets of plant propagation leaked 
out and became generally known. 
Almost overnight new nursery firms 
sprang up everywhere. But tragedy 
was averted, for at that time develop- 
ment and industrial booms were in 
progress. Great estates and attractive 
subdivision projects absorbed the in- 
crease of plant production. Finally, 
the point of saturation was reached 
and once again the trade was faced 
with dismay and disaster. But doubts 
and fears were soon dissipated by 
the introduction of the evergreens. 
The popularization of this valuable 
line of materials brought new vitality 
into the industry. Today, these 
plants are still far from their peaks 
of popularity and use. A great 
future lies ahead of them. 

Consider the contribution of the 
rock garden, which rose to the 
popularity of a fad, but which has 
afforded many firms an outlet for 
both new and established plant mate- 
rials. As a fad, like the iron dog and 
the rampant stone lion, the long 
skirt, the steel corset and the pee- 
wee golf course, its super-popularity 
is departing. But, in the meantime, 
in its better forms of design it has 
proved itself a worthy expression of 
garden art and as such will remain. 


Parallel with these trends in the 
field of ornamentals, we find that 
during early years great interest and 
attention were being given to fruits. 
Vast areas located in many sections 
and scattered widely over the entire 
country were being planted to all 
species of edible fruits. The produc- 
tion of these trees was an important 
branch of most nurseries and many 
firms were established which dealt 
only in this type of stock. 

It was not long until the fruit 
belts of the country were planted 
and overplanted. On the whole, 
fruit trees once established live a 
long time. The demand for new 
stock dropped, and today the mar- 
ket for this type of nursery product 
is nothing to what it once was. Nor 
can it ever be truly great again, 
although its present condition may 
be somewhat bettered during the 
future. Seeking relief from this situ- 
ation, the fruit specialists, or at least 
many of them, branched out into the 
ornamental stocks, thus further com- 
plicating the problem for all. 

With this sketchy review of yester- 
day we find ourselves arrived at today 
and wondering about tomorrow. And 
to my way of thinking, that is exact- 
ly where a great deal of the trouble 
lies; so many men are worrying and 
wondering about tomorrow that they 
are overlooking the responsibilities 
and opportunities of today, which in 
turn would establish the safety of 
their future. 

The history of our industry is 
composed of a long series of alter- 
nating periods of good and poor 
business years. Depressions and 
crises are not new to us. They have 
been met with before and surmount- 
ed. Moreover, out of each period 
of stress there have arisen new ideas 
and improved practices that eventu- 
ally resulted in the establishing of the 
trade as a whole upon a firmer, more 
scientific and more practical basis. 
Mistakes and tragedies are in the 
nature of refining agencies, rounds 
in the ladder up which we may 
climb to better conditions. The 
past depression was a test and a 
challenge. Of course, it was accom- 
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panied by some casualties, for the 
law of the survival of the fittest 
continued ruthlessly to operate. The 
misfits, the deadheads, those unable 
to keep up with the speeding evolu- 
tion of the present and some worthy 
unfortunates were obliterated. Into 
the nursery trade, as into almost all 
lines of business, there have come 
individuals fundamentally incom- 
petent to practice the profession and 
surmount days of difficulty. These 
men will go under and the industry 
will be better off without their com- 
petition. 

The dark days are over. On the 
horizon dawn the cheering rays of 
increased sales, general business ex- 
pansion and a rapid rising to peak 
heights in building industry, omens 
of a good day for nurserymen and 
those who landscape the smaller 
residence properties. It is for us to 
take a new grip upon ourselves, stir 
our thoughts to action and prepare 
to go ahead. 


When an old horse can no longer 
pull the load, there are just three 
things to be done. She may be 
worn-out, in which case we need an- 
other. Perhaps she has been mis- 
treated, and all that is required will 
be a little care and doctoring. On 
the other hand, the burden may have 
become excessive, and it may be nec- 
essary to furnish her with a strong 
teammate. This is the way we 
should examine ourselves and our 
present business organizations. Our 
scrutiny must be clear, our analysis 
thorough. And this investigation 
will have to be followed by definite 
plans and immediate action. It i 
quite possible that the nursery in- 
dustry needs both a little care and 
doctoring and a strong teammate. 


ee 


There are so many aspects of our 
business that may be improved, such 
a wide variety of projects and side 
lines that can be added or enlarged 
upon, that it would be hopeless to 
undertake a consideration of them 
all at this time. It is certain that 
our great problem today is one of 
merchandising, the disposal of stock 
that we now have on hand and of 
that which we must continue to 
produce in order to maintain a bal- 
ance in our nurseries. But efficient 
merchandising resolves itself into a 
vast number of minor problems, all 
of them important, each one de- 
pendent upon others and most of 


them varying with every individual 
producer and with each different 
location. 

It begins with production. Shall 
we propagate our own materials or 
purchase lining-out stock? Upon the 
answer to this question rests the 
future of the great wholesale nurs- 
eries. In bringing up this point, I 
fully appreciate that any discussion 
of it will be fraught with grave 
dangers both to myself personally 
and to the equanimity of our readers. 
But this is a time for frank con- 
siderations and the presentation of 
the truth insofar as we are able to 
see it. There is a trend today upon 
the part of many of the larger nurs- 
eries to grow for themselves the 
majority of their stocks. The need 
of a variety of soil conditions to fit 
the differing requirements of plants 
is met by the establishment of grow- 
ing areas located in widely separated 
sections. Firms capable of handling 
the movement of large quantities of 
materials are finding it possible efh- 
ciently to produce their own stock, 
become independent of the whole- 
saler and augment their retail profits 
with money saved that the wholesaler 
otherwise would have received. 
Undoubtedly, the majority of the 
medium and smaller-size firms will 
find it much more profitable to co- 
operate with the wholesaler. Never- 
theless, the reduction of business 
has made itself felt, and some whole- 
sale concerns are now seeking outlets 
for both their regular and surplus 
stock through such channels as the 
hardware, grocery, ‘J-and-10-cent 
chain stores and gasoline roadside 
stands. 


And thus we are brought face to 
face with a new and serious problem. 
This situation, coupled with the ne- 
cessity of moving stock at almost 
any price, has led to an epidemic of 
cutthroat price-slashing competition. 
Anything of this nature is just pure 
foolishness and bad business pro- 
cedure. No one gains, and everyone 
suffers. There is no need for a 
ruthless competition that might re- 
sult in a serious disruption of the 
entire industry. Good plants have a 
real value, but once let the public 
purchase them at prices actually be- 
low their cost of production plus a 
reasonablé profit and it becomes ex- 
ceedingly difficult, in fact almost im- 
possible, again to raise their price 
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and appreciation without actually 
taking them off the market entirely 

The depression has assisted in low- 
ering the prices of many items. A 
number of firms are now adopting 
the policy of “small profits, quick 
sales and large turnover.” 
ally, I believe in this, for it will make 
materials available to a vast army of 
people who would not buy the high- 
priced goods. These people consti 
tute the great bulk of our population. 
They are only just beginning to be- 


Person- 


come plant conscious. The great- 
est potential market of the future 
is with this group. It is up to us 
to find ways and means by which we 
can capitalize upon the situation. 

Several important changes are 
bound to take place in regard to our 
stocks, our growing programs and 
our methods of production. We 
now face a period of increased costs 
and shortage of labor. This prob- 
lem needs careful study. The rapid 
rise of land values adjacent to our 
markets is forcing one of two alter 
natives; either we must relocate our 
growing fields on more distant, less 
expensive land or else find ways and 
means of concentrating our materials 
and reducing the quantity of plants 
occupying our land. Probably both 
of these measures will be necessary 
in the future. Perhaps the best solu- 
tion is the opening of retail stores 
which would be supplied by whole- 
sale growers after the manner of the 
florists’ establishments. A few nurs- 
ery firms have already attempted this 
method with some measure of suc 
cess. 

There is need for the national 
association, in codperation with state 
and regional associations, to complete 
a program of study of varieties look- 
ing to their material reduction in 
numbers, and progress is being made 
along this line. Attention should 
be given to the fruits, roses, irises, 
peonies and a few other groups. 
Certain specialists can continue to 
handle the rare varieties, but the 
majority of us should concentrate 
upon an abbreviated and selected list, 
such as has been suggested by Prof. 
L. C. Chadwick in his articles. 

In no way should the development 
of new varieties and the introduction 
of new forms be checked. As a 
matter of fact, there is a great op’ 
portunity for progress along this line. 
But most of this experimenting had 

{Continued on page 48.] 
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Perennials to Sell in Pots 


How to Handle Perennials in Pots for Sale in Bloom during the Summer Months, 
and Varieties That Are Especially Recommended for Potting — By Paul Swoboda 


Thousands of potted roses are sold 
annually in order to extend the sea- 
son, catering to the desire of many 
customers to buy when they can see 
the blooms. This applies also to per- 
ennials, of which a good assortment 
of potted plants should be on hand 
in selected varieties, their flowering 
periods extending from early spring 
to late fall. 

Let me analyze the advantages of 
the local nurseryman who does his 
own landscaping and sells flowering 
stock to his customers from the field 
or over the stand. It is true that 
many perennials in bloom can be 
handled balled and burlapped, but 
many varieties will not stand it, as 
light soil, dry weather and taproots 
will give difficulties. Potted plants 
can be better taken care of; their 
flowers will stand up longer, and 
when they are planted in the border, 
they will establish themselves quickly, 
giving immediate effect. Stands or 
sales ground can be arranged in an 
attractive manner through the whole 
season, presenting in a small space 
what the nursery grows. The color- 
ful blooming plants will draw the 
customers and passers-by, inviting 
them to buy. The result will be 
well satisfied customers and increased 
business, especially during the dull 
months, when every dollar counts 
and is welcome. 

For your own judgment it is ad- 
visable to make up the list of the 
varieties intended for potting when 
they are flowering in the field. If no 
perennials are grown, nurserymen 
and perennial growers well acquaint- 
ed with the material will gladly assist. 

The following points are to be con- 
sidered: 

(1) Select showy varieties which 
will stand out in color and mass of 
flowers and at the same time are valu- 
able for landscaping. No matter if 
they can be burlapped or not, it is 
of benefit to stage a full assortment 
in the sales ground; it avoids taking 
buyers into the field. Pot up a smaller 
number of the varieties which can 
be easily moved in bloom, as they 
can be dug from the field in an 
emergency. 

(2) Pot up all varieties which will 


not stand moving when in flower, 
including the ones which should be 
planted in the fall, like Oriental pop- 
pies, peonies, hardy lilies, etc. Fall 
pianting for such items is of course 
correct, widely recommended and ad- 
vertised, but people are more flower- 
minded in spring and like to buy 
them in bloom. 

(3) Varieties of many flat-rooters, 
like some ground covers, creepers 
and sedums, fall apart when dug and 
are therefore easier to handle in pots. 

(4) Leave out varieties which can 
be grown on in the field and lifted 
and potted before flowering, like 
hardy chrysanthemums, asters, Sedum 
spectabile, etc. 

One-year-old clumps give the best 
results. Of varieties forming necks, 
like Oriental poppies, gypsophila, 
lupines and columbines, older plants 
can be used. The potting of all early- 
flowering varieties should be finished 
by the end of October; at least, it is 
better. Plunged in frames and cov- 
ered with sashes, the plants will pro- 
duce lots of root action before heavy 
frost arrives. Then is the time to 
cover them lightly with litter and 
bank the sides of the frames with 
leaves to prevent heaving out. Keep 
in mind that perennials need frost 
and a dormant season in order to 
sprout more vigorously the next 
spring. Look after the stock; give 
plenty of air on warm days. As soon 
as weather permits in the spring, take 
off the sashes and let the plants come 
along naturally. 

Although later-flowering varieties 
not too far advanced can be potted 
up right in the field in the spring, 
not much time can be spared during 
the rush, and hot weather will stimu- 
late growth too rapidly. Therefore 
it is of advantage to do some of this 
work during late fall and winter. 
Moreover, propagation can be at- 
tended to at the same time—shoots 
and eyes can be taken off, put in trays 
or potted, and root cuttings and other 
cuttings made, especially when there 
is a cold greenhouse at disposal, 
where clumps of many varieties can 
be laid up for this purpose. In order 
to do this, the right facilities are 
necessary for storing the plants to be 


worked on during the winter. A deep 
frame does well. Plants with bare 
roots can be heeled in and clumps 
with soil set side by side. Sashes and 
mats and plenty of air during warm 
days will keep the stock dormant 
Some frost will not hurt, so long as it 
does not interfere with the work to 
be done. 

Constant watching and 
over the varieties at least once a week 
is advisable, to see how they keep 
and determine which have to be 
worked over first. All frames must 
have excellent drainage; ice water 
standing on top or at the bottom is 
harmful. For the late potted plants 
and big pots, the deep frame can be 
used over again. Take good garden 
soil—old sod is marvelous—and mix 
with well rotted cow manure pre 
pared during the summer or, better 
yet, a season ahead. 

At potting add some slow-working 
fertilizer, lime, leaf mold and sand 
or peat moss, according to the re- 
quirements of each variety. Beware 
of making the soil too light; other- 
wise, it will fall off when the plant 
is removed from the pot. In order 
to have the potting soil during the 
late fall and winter in the right work- 
able condition, it should be brought 
under shelter. During good weather 
the freshly potted plants can be 
stored in the frames, the small pots 
plunged and the large ones set side 
by side with some leaves or other 
material stuffed between. Cover the 
plants and treat them the same as 
the early varieties. Water the pots 
thoroughly a day or a few days be- 
fore storing them outside in order to 
have the soil in the right moisture 
and the tops dry. To keep the 
ground in the frames frost-free, fill 
them up to the rim with leaves be- 
fore heavy frost, oak and hardwood 
leaves being preferable, and then 
put sticks or screens over them 
so that the wind cannot blow the 
leaves away. 

It will be necessary in the spring 
to space the plants according to the 
growth and habit of each variety, 
arranging and setting them up in 
beds, frames, or other place where 
they can be watered, protected 
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against strong winds and finally sold. 
A top-dressing with a quick-working 
fertilizer is beneficial for well rooted 
plants according to the needs of the 
variety, but should be left to the 
grower’s judgment. For plants sold 
with pots, a cheap pot should be 
used, but it should stand up well the 
whole season without rotting. Clay 
pots are too expensive except when 
they can be retained, as in landscap- 
ing operations. 

Here are lists of showy perennials. 
All can be potted; the ones marked 
with * should be potted when sold 
in bloom. It is advisable to pot up 
new and expensive varieties of more 
common sorts. The first list includes 
perennials flowering from _ early 
spring to the end of May, some ex- 
tending into June. 


Early-flowering Perennials. 


Achillea tomentosa. 

*Alyssum saxatile compactum and 
its double form, *Alyssum citrinum. 

*Anchusa myosotidiflora. 

Anemone Pulsatilla, the lilac and 
white variety. 

Arabis alpina, *Arabis alpina 
flore-pleno, *Arabis rosea. 

Armeria—common varieties are 
sold in baskets; pot up *A. Bees’ 
Ruby and *A. cephalotes rubra. 

*Aster alpinus, var. Goliath. 

*Aubrietia hybrids in all colors. 

Centaurea dealbata. 

*Cheiranthus Allionii and the new 
variety *Golden Bedder must be well 
rooted before winter and need heav- 
ier protection. 

Daphne Mezereum and *Daphne 
Genkwa, both shrubs but widely 
used with perennials, the latter 
scarce, but very beautiful. Daphne 
Cneorum, well known, does better 
balled and burlapped. When potting 
try not to disturb the ball; look out 
in early spring for burning. Correct 
storing is important. 

Dianthus plumarius in single and 
double varieties, the true *Dianthus 
cesius forming dense round dwarf 
bushes. 

*Dicentra spectabilis, the old-fash- 
ioned bleeding heart, and *D. eximia 
and *D. formosa, everblooming. 

Doronicum caucasicum, Clusii 
and others. 

*Euphorbia polychroma. 

Geum sibiricum and bulgaricum. 

*Helleborus niger, the Christmas 
rose, should be potted early and kept 
in a cold house. 

*Iris pumila in varieties. 


Heuchera in pink and reds. 

*Iberis sempervirens, best for pots 
*Little Gem. 

*Lupines in blue, rose, white and 
russet hybrids. 

*Mertensia virginica, to be potted 
up early; fine with daffodils in early 
spring. 

*Nepeta, Six Hills Giant 
Souvenir d’Andre Chaudron. 

*Pzonia, officinalis, tenuifolia and 
chinensis varieties, which can be 
potted in late summer at the time of 
transplanting. 

*Tree peonies, which are handled 
in 5-inch pots up to planting out, do 
well in large pots or tubs, making 
an impressive showing with their 
gorgeous flowers. 

A good assortment of *Oriental 
poppies, with their large blooms in 
bright colors flowering around Me- 
morial day, will always sell well. Pot 
them up in late summer when dor- 
mant, attending to propagation at 
the same time. 

The various creeping Phlox sub- 
ulata, Phlox amcena, Phlox ovata 
Carolina and *Phlox divaricata Lap- 
hamii are offered in baskets; pot up 
only best and newest varieties. 

*Primula cachemiriana, *P. Aur- 
icula hybrids, P. acaulis and veris 
and the later-blooming *japonica 
and Moerheimi hybrids. 

Pyrethrum, especially the out- 
standing new *double forms. 

*Trollius makes fine pot plants. 
Select the dense-growing varieties 
with real large globe flowers, like 
Orange Globe, Lichtball, Canary 
Bird, japonicus flore-pleno, Empire 
Day, Golden Queen. 

*Saponaria ocymoides looks well 
in pots and comes handy for dry rock- 
work. 

Although handled in baskets, it 
pays to have some of the newest 
violas and violets in pots. 

The early and lovely *Erica 
carnea hybrids as well as the sum- 
mer-flowering *heathers should be 
carried in pots; they resent trans- 
planting from the field. Watch out 
for burning in early spring. 


and 


Summer-flowering Perennials. 


The following list includes peren- 
nials flowering from June to end of 
August, some extending into Sep- 
tember: 

Achillea filipendulina, 
variety. 

*Anthemis tinctoria Moonlight. 

*Aquilegia hybrids, mixed or in 


Parker's 
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separate colors; *A. Crimson Star 
and *A. longissima. 

Boltonia latisquama nana. 

Campanula carpatica, *C. gargan- 
ica and *C. isophylla, to be carried 
always in pots and not quite hardy. 
C. persicifolia Telham Beauty and 
other hybrids. The biennial Canter- 
bury bells, singles and the cup-and- 
saucer types in white, rose, blue and 
lilac are effective in pots and come 
in handy for landscaping if an im- 
mediate show is required. 

Some selected varieties of double 
carnations, Dianthus Her Majesty, 
Furst Bismarck, Abbotsford and 
others. 

The new double Shasta daisy 
*Esther Reed and the semidouble 
frilled forms like *Phyllis Elliot and 
even old large-flowering varieties not 
too tall, like Alaska and Lowthian 
Bell, can be recommended. 

Delphinium Belladonna, Bellamos- 
um and hybrids in best strains are 
valuable and are beautiful in planting 
combinations with hardy lilies, espe- 
cially Lilium candidum, the Madonna 
lily, and Lilium regale. 

*Lilies should be potted from early 
fall to late, as soon as they are avail- 
able, starting with Lilium candidum. 
All the Japanese varieties usually ar- 
rive late. A good collection is *Lilium 
auratum platyphyllum, *candidum, 
*croceum, *elegans varieties, *Han- 
soni, *Henyri, *regale, *philippi- 
nense, *speciosum album and *ru- 
brum, *tenuifolium, *tigrinum flore- 
pleno. Hot winds and sun will burn 
some of the blooms, so some shade is 
beneficial. 

*Eupatorium ccelestinum, the har- 
dy ageratum. 

The new varieties of *gaillardia, 
*Mr. Sherbrook, *Ruby and *Sun 
God. 

Geum Fire Opal and other new 
hybrids. The two dwarf-growing 
heleniums, Moerheimi and pumilum 
magnificum. 

Double and _ semidouble _heliop- 
sis; selected varieties of new hemero- 
callis hybrids in lemon, gold and deep 
orange, all worth showing in the sales 
ground. 

All *gypsophila must be potted if 
moved in bloom; *Bristol Fairy and 
*repens Rosy Veil are splendid. 

*Helianthemum, the rockrose, in 
various colors, should be carried al- 
ways in pots. It resents transplant: 
ing from the field. 

*Hypericum calycinum. 

{Concluded on page 36.] 
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Propagating Plants the Year Around 


Different Methods of Reproducing Trees and Shrubs, Including the Rarer and More 
Difficult Species, Described at the Recent Maryland Short Course—By Henry J. Hohman 


Nurserymen should familiarize 
themselves with the feeling of a cut- 
ting at the proper time that it should 
be taken. The cutting should feel 
just right before it is taken, though 
it is not easy to describe just what 
this feeling is and how one can de- 
termine it. Tip cuttings can be made 
in late July, all during August and 
even up into September. The cut- 
tings are taken from the very tip 
end of the growth or branches, com- 
prising two to three inches of the 
tip, depending upon the position of 
the buds or nodes. The cutting 
should be long enough to include two 
nodes. The cutting is taken just as 
the wood is beginning to ripen so 
that it is neither soft nor hard, and 
for this reason stock plants should 
be closely watched, so that the prop- 
agating wood will be obtained in the 
right condition. Benches should be 
prepared, preferably, with a quarter- 
inch wire mesh bottom to assure 
good drainage, as this permits con- 
stant spraying without fear of water's 
being held in the rooting medium. 
Either clean sand or a 50-50 mixture 
of sand and peat may be used. 


Among the plants that respond 
readily to this method of propaga- 
tion are Corylopsis pauciflora, spicata 


and sinensis; Laburnum Watereri 
and Vossii; stewartias in variety; 
chenomeles in variety; Viburnum 


Burkwoodii, Carlesii, dilatatum xan- 
thocarpum, etc. 

Root cuttings taken during Janu- 
ary, February, “March and early 
April provide a successful and easy 
way to propagate many shrubs. Dur- 
ing the winter months the cutting 
may be made from plants dug in the 
fall and stored. The roots are cut 
into pieces from two to two and one- 
half inches long and are inserted up- 
right into the propagating bench, 
which has been filled with the peat 
and sand medium. Bottom heat is 
not necessary, as slow growth is 
preferred. Pot when the new growth 
is about two or three inches high. 
The best cuttings are made from the 
roots of the stock plants that are 
nearest to the surface of the ground. 
This type of root responds readily, 
while the response from deeper roots 
is from a small percentage to nothing. 
During late March and early April 


root cuttings can be made from 
plants in the field. These cuttings 
are placed in coldframes covered with 
sash and shades. The sash is re- 
moved when warm weather sets in, 
but the shades are kept on. These 
cuttings will be ready to transplant 
from the coldframes to beds in 
August. 

The plants that respond readily 
to this treatment are own-root lilac 
hybrids and species, chenomeles in 
variety, Clethra alnifolia rosea, AZscu- 
lus parviflora, Clerodendron trichoto- 
mum, native azaleas, own-root crabs, 
etc. 

Leaf cuttings may be made during 
July and August. Ripened ‘wood 
with plump buds and well developed 
leaves should be selected and with 
stems from one-eighth to one-quarter 
inch in diameter. Cut the stems in 
sections about one and one-quarter 
inch long so that the bud and leaf 
are about three-quarter inch above 
the base of the section. Each sec- 
tion is then carefully cut vertically 
through the middle, exposing the 
cambium layer and heartwood. Place 
the cuttings in a coldframe in a 
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medium of 450-50 sand and peat, 
leaving only the leaf exposed. Shad- 
ing is important. Plants that have 
been propagated readily by this 
method are hybrid rhododendrons; 
Magnolia grandiflora, stellata, Soulan- 
geana, etc., and the broad-leaved 
type of hollies. 

Kurume azaleas, pieris, evergreen 
types of barberries and hollies, as 
well as most of the types of broad- 
leaved evergreen plants, root readily 
when a standard cutting is taken 
during July and August. Either 
sand or sand and peat should be the 
rooting medium. Shade well and 
spray three or four times daily until 
the cuttings are rooted. 

A sure-fire method for propagating 
plants generally hard to root requires 
potting up stock plants in the fall 
and placing them in a heated green- 
house. During the winter, as the 
new growth develops and after it 
just passes the soft-growth stage, 
the cutting is taken with a heel of the 
old wood and placed in sand in a 
propagating bench with bottom heat. 
The cuttings are well shaded until 
rooting takes place. By this method 
many cuttings are secured from each 
stock plant through the course of the 
winter. Plants that root readily by 
this method are Prinsepia sinensis 
and uniflora, chenomeles in variety, 
Hydrangea petiolaris, Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides, Leptodermis oblonga; 
Clethra alnifolia rosea, Loropetalum 
chinense, ceanothus and flowering 
almonds. 

Budding is a rapid method of 
working up a stock of plants. The 
condition of the buds governs the 
time to do the budding. This is 
usually during July and August, 
though sometimes it is earlier. For 
example, if Japanese maples are 
budded between June 15 and 21, 
almost 100 per cent take may be 
expected in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, D. C., while if the work is 
done earlier or later only a small 
percentage of the buds survive. 
Plants that may be handled by the 
method are Japanese maples in vari- 
ety; Cercis canadensis alba; hama- 
melis in variety; Viburnum Burk- 
woodii, Carlesii, _macrocephalum 
sterile, dilatatum xanthocarpum, fra- 
grans, etc.; Acer saccharum monu- 
mentale and rubrum _ columnare; 
Quercus Robur fastigiata; Cotinus 
coggygria atropurpurea; stewartias; 
Laburnum Watereri and  Vossi; 


Betula Youngii and pyramidalis. This 
is also an excellent method of produc- 
ing standards of Lonicera syringantha 
Wolfii, chanomeles, Malus Sargenti 
and various viburnums. 

A method of late budding, when 
propagating wood is obtained after 
all field budding is completed, con 
sists of the following: Take from the 
seedbed or cutting frame all the stock 
plants that are needed. Keep cov 
ered to prevent the roots from dry- 
ing out, and bud as soon as possible. 
Heel the budded stock in a mixture 
of peat and sand in a cool green- 
house, leaving the buds exposed to 
light. Shading is necessary at the 
start. About November 15 cut off 
the stock just above the bud, pot 
up and place in a heated greenhouse, 
where growth soon starts. 

Grafting of pyramidal trees, such 
as oaks, maples, ginkgos, etc., can be 
done during the winter and the pots 
set on a bench in a heated green- 
house. Either cleft, whip-and-tongue 
or side graft may be used. Tie the 
graft in the usual manner and give 
the entire scion as well as the union 
a covering of wax. Wrap each 
plant with paper to seal the scion 
completely from light. The paper is 
removed after the union has taken 
place. (A good many years ago I 
propagated many varieties of plants 
by this system using a mixture of 
two-thirds paraffin and one-third bees- 
wax. The wax was used just a little 
below the melting point and the 
entire plant was dipped in it down 
almost to the soil line on the pot. 
No attempt was made to keep light 
from the scion yet a perfect take 
was obtained in almost every case. 


—J. J.C.) This same method may 
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be used later in the spring in the 
field for obtaining standards of 
viburnums, crabs, etc. 

Azalea mollis, rhododendrons, 
magnolias, davidia and other plants 
may be readily propagated by layer 
ing. This is usually done outdoors 
in well shaded beds prepared of 
one-third each sand, peat and top 
loam. Layers are laid down during 
August or September and are usual- 
ly ready to sever from the stock 
transplant the second 


J. J.C. 


plant and 
spring. 





G. CLIFTON SAMMIS. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Long Island Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, in January, G. Clifton Sammis, 
Huntington, L. I., was elected pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Sammis comes from one of 
the oldest Long Island families. Al- 
though early in his career he studied 
civil engineering, he has always been 
interested in horticulture. For many 
years he was employed by the Hicks 
Nurseries, Westbury, L. I. In 1924 
he started a landscape business and 
nursery at Huntington. 

For several years he was secretary 
of the Long Island Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Long Island Horticultural 
Society and its first secretary, being 
at present one of its directors. He 
is also on the executive committee 
of the Long Island garden center at 
Farmingdale and on the advisory 
committee of the school of horti- 
culture conducted at the State 
School of Applied Agriculture, 
Farmingdale, L. I. 





MAIL ORDER MEETINGS. 


The fourth in the program of 
spring meetings of the National Mail 
Order Nurserymen’s Association, 
composed largely of berry plant grow- 
ers in Michigan and northern In- 
diana, will be held March 28 at St. 
Joseph, Mich., with the A. B. Morse 
Co., horticultural printer, as host. 
The subsequent schedule of meetings 
is as follows: 

April 11—With nurseries at Bridgman 
and Stevensville, at Bridgman, Mich. 
(Ackerman, Baldwin, Dass, Emlong, 
Essig, Rokely, Stahelin entertaining.) 

April 25—With nurseries at Sawyer and 
New Buffalo, at Sawyer, Mich. (Keith, 
Stromer, Westhauser entertaining. ) 

May 9—With A. E. Kunderd, Inc, 
Goshen, Ind., and Judson Wholesale 
Nursery, Bristol, Ind., meeting at Goshen, 
Ind. 
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Credits and Collections 


Principles to Observe in the Extension of Credit to Retail Nursery Customers and Methods of Successful 
Collection, Given in Talk Before Washington Nurserymen Last Month — By Mrs. Clark P. Malmo 


Consumer credit runs into billions 
of dollars annually. Nine out of ten 
refrigerators, eight out of ten auto- 
mobiles and a vast quantity of other 
kinds of merchandise, including nurs- 
ery stock, is sold on credit. In this 
way credit affects each and every one 
of us, whether we operate a nursery 
business, are on a salary or do the 
purchasing of the household. 

This brings to mind the story in an 
old periodical: It was parents’ day at 
school, and the teacher was demon- 
strating to her visitors the efficiency 
of her pupils in arithmetic. She 
called upon one of the members of 
her class and said, “Joseph, if your 
father could save a dollar each week 
for four weeks, what would he have?” 
Joseph replied, “Well, my pop told 
my mom if he could get four dollars 
together at one time he'd buy a new 
suit, a radio and a refrigerator and 
plant an orchard.” 

There is more truth than poetry in 
that humorous remark. It is neces- 
sary for us as credit grantors to ex- 
tend credit on a saner basis. Pay- 
ments due on these goods must be 
made as agreed in order to maintain 
the production and consumption 
cycle. Nurserymen must safeguard 
their business because, on the one 
hand, the tendency is toward longer 
terms and lower payments and, on 
the other hand, the legislature is pass- 
ing bills this term to protect the con- 
sumer from having to pay accounts. 


Just a word of warning here that 
you must make sure you are selling 
merchandise only to consumers who 
you are reasonably certain will co- 
Operate in paying accounts. Two 
factors were primarily responsible for 
the last depression—overstocked in- 
ventories and excessive accounts re- 
ceivable. The next recession, if there 
is one, will, according to business lead- 
ers, not be because of huge inventories 
so much as weak accounts receivable. 


A sound basis for the extension and 
control of retail credit has only come 
about as a result of close and continu- 
ous codperation between us, the 
grantors of credit. 

There are two phases of credit 
work in general which we shall con- 


sider: (1) Extension of credit; (2) 
collection of accounts. 

Let us consider first the extension 
of credit. It has been wisely said that 
an account properly opened is half 
collected. You will agree that asking 
for payments as arranged and agreed 
upon in no way injures or hampers 
chances for future business. Before 
the account is opened, the credit man 
has a tremendous psychological ad- 
vantage. At that time the customer 
is asking for accommodation and 
there is opportunity to obtain the 
necessary information. The following 
questions, courteously and tactfully 
asked, are most necessary for the office 
records: 

Full name; wife’s name; residence 
address; former address; homeowner 
or renter; employed by whom and 
how long; bank; credit references, 
business and personal. 

In credit work we use the letters 
C.C.C., or the three C.’s, to stand for 
character, capacity and capital, which 
are the foundation for granting credit 
applications. 

Character is essential and of pri- 
mary importance. Without this factor 
a man cannot be trusted regardless of 
his capital or capacity. 

Capacity includes the consumer's 
qualifications and ability, based on 
the education and experience that he 
has for earning a living. 

Capital alone is not sufficient basis 
to extend credit, but it is one of the 
important factors in considering a 
credit risk. Briefly it means, has he the 
ability and has he the willingness to 
pay? 

When the credit manager is in 
possession of this information, it is 
recommended that he check with a 
local credit bureau regarding the past 
paying record of the consumer. Fees 
are reasonable for this service. This 
will provide a dependable guide which 
demonstrates a proper sense of obli- 
gation and indicates he will not 
obligate himself beyond his capacity 
to pay. 

The six principles which will keep 
bad debt losses at a minimum and still 
secure the maximum of sales are as 
follows: 

1. Thorough investigation of new 


applicants, including the analysis of 
the three C’s, past paying record, etc. 

2. Definite understanding of credit 
terms at the time account is opened. 

3. Mark ledger sheets of all doubt- 
ful accounts, making the staff watch 
accounts or accounts that should be 
checked periodically, either because 
of contradictory information on the 
credit report or overbuying. 

4. Prompt follow-up at first sign of 
delinquency. 

5. Help delinquents by showing 
them how they can pay you imme- 
diately, instead of merely dunning or 
threatening them. 

6. Act decisively with those who 
are able, but unwilling to pay, by 
promptly using collection agencies or 
legal services. 

This is a good time to mention so- 
called border accounts or those which 
you may accept or reject as being on 
the verge of slow pay. Many credit 
men feel this is a valuable class of 
business if the account is watched and 
the customer educated into prompt 
payment of obligations. At least fifty 
per cent of credit applicants fall into 
this class, and it is entirely up to the 
executive to accept and increase his 
volume by this means or reject and 
prevent loss or slow payments and bad 
debts. 

Along with the consideration of 
credit extension comes the sometimes 
difficult task of rejecting or refusing 
a credit application. This can be done 
by telephoning the customer and re- 
questing him to see the office to work 
out satisfactory arrangements to open 
the account or by a brief letter tact- 
fully worded as follows: “Your ap- 
plication for a charge account has been 
carefully considered, but we regret at 
this time it will not be possible for us 
to grant your request. It is our hope, 
however, that we may be of service 
to you in other respects.” 

Now we come to the second phase 
of credit work, that is, collection of 
accounts. 

Despite all precaution and skill 
used, a certain number of accounts 
will become delinquent. A system of 
control which brings all accounts to 
attention as soon as they become de- 
linquent should be set up. This is done 
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frequently by using collections cards. 
In addition to making out the card 
immediately an account becomes de- 
linquent, monthly statements must, 
of course, be sent regularly and 
promptly. A second statement dur- 
ing the month or a mild letter will 
often lead to prompt payment of an 
account neglected from oversight. 
Such a letter could be worded as fol- 
lows: “In checking our records we 
note no payment has been received 
on your account with us. The balance 
of $20.00 is now sixty days past due, 
and we should appreciate hearing from 
you with remittance to cover at your 
earliest convenience.” 

If there is no response within ten 
days, it is advisable to telephone to 
the debtor. The collector must make 
certain that the person answering the 
telephone is the identical person with 
whom he desires to speak. The fol- 
lowing conversation has proved suc- 
cessful: “Hello. Mrs. Jones? This is 
Blank nursery calling.” Wait or 
pause for reply as it is much easier to 
give the client an opportunity to ex- 
plain, for eight times out of ten he 
will say, “Oh, yes, I meant to come 
in last week—I'll be down tomorrow.” 
If the customer does not respond after 
you have introduced yourself, proceed 
as follows: “We were wondering if 
you would come in to see us regard- 
ing your account tomorrow.” Note 
all promises made or excuses offered 
on the back of the collection card. 
Write on a calendar, if possible, the 
name of account and place ahead one 
or two days after promise of payment 
for follow-up. Be sure to make that 
notation so that the customer will be 
called or written two days after with- 
out fail. Promises broken and not fol- 
lowed up educate the customer not to 
pay rather than to pay. 

If there is no response to your col- 
lection activity, it is necessary to de- 
termine the cause of the delinquency 
as soon as possible. Every outstanding 
account has a specific cause of delin- 
quency, such as neglect, lack of funds, 
unsatisfactory service, unsatisfactory 
merchandise or emergencies such as 
sickness, unemployment or death. Each 
customer must be considered individu- 
ally. If an extension of time for pay- 
ment requested by the customer is 
advisable, it can be made graciously 
and build further good will. When it 
becomes known there is willful refusal 
to pay or too many promises are un- 
kept, the matter should be referred to 
a reliable agency. 


Accounts are most easily collected 
in their early stages of delinquency. 
As a credit man or woman, we must 
sell to the customer the value of a 
good credit record, the feeling of price 
in meeting obligations. 

There are at least ten hidden 
losses or unnecessary costs con- 
nected with slow charge accounts. 
Such accounts increase bad debt losses, 
magnify bookkeeping and collection 
costs, add to the expense for interest 
on capital tied up in receivables. They 
frequently prevent the nurseryman 
from taking full advantage of cash 
discounts; they reduce his capital 
turnover and his rate of profit, as well 
as causing the loss of some good cus- 
tomers who prefer a better deal on 
stock, services or prices in place of 
lax credit terms. 

At times the customer expresses 
gratefulness to you for carrying the 
account, but when analyzed, the feel- 
ing underneath the customer’s mind 
is like this, “I’m glad he accepted my 
alibi so that I will not have to sacri- 
fice or to borrow and dig myself out 
of debt.” The merchant who keeps 
the account in good standing is the 
one who also keeps the customer's 
business. 

In closing I want to quote a defini- 
tion of credit that made a tremendous 
impression on me when I heard it 
given at a credit convention in Chi- 
cago in 1937. “Credit is a confidence 
reposed in the ability and intention 
of a purchaser to make payment at 
some future time, either specified or 
indefinite. A confidence that sells 
your institution. A confidence that 
idealizes faith and integrity of one 


human being in another.” 
W. L. F. 





“PLANTING SKETCHES.” 


One of the most important steps 
taken by the American Association 
of Nurserymen since the opening of 
its Washington office has been the 
preparation and publication of a 
12-page pamphlet entitled “Planting 
Sketches,” supplied to members at 
cost, with imprint on the front cover, 
for circularization of customers and 
prospects. 

The pamphlet is composed of little 
sketches giving instructions as to 
planting of various sorts of stock 
by the homeowner. Not only will 
this instructive little booklet be a 
means of interesting the public, but 
it should be of benefit directly in cur- 
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tailing transplanting losses and con- 
sequent claims by customers. 

At the price of $25 per thousand 
copies, the attractive booklets should 
be worth while to retail nurserymen, 
so much so that anyone doing much 
business could afford to pay the 
membership dues in the American 
Association of Nurserymen in order 
to obtain copies. Orders for consid- 
erable quantities have already en- 
couraged Secretary R. P. White to 
plan additional booklets on other 
subjects. 





ROGER CHAMPION. 


This year elected secretary of the 
Ohio Nurserymen’s Association, 
Roger Champion won this recogni- 
tion by the thorough and indefati- 
gable manner with which he has han- 
dled the details of registration and 
other local arrangements at the asso- 
ciation’s meetings for several years. 

His father, Arthur N. Champion, 
served as president in 1936. With 
Roger's two brothers they operate 
the Champion Nurseries, Perry, O., 
of about 200 acres, one of the fore- 
most in the state. 

The firm was founded in 1891, 
when H. J. Champion went to Perry 
from Grinnell, Ia. After his father’s 
death, in 1921, Arthur Champion, 
who had worked in the nursery since 
his graduation from high school in 
1902, expanded the business, build- 
ing storage houses and adding various 
types of ornamentals to the fruit 
trees and small fruit plants which 
had earlier composed most of the 
stock in trade. Since that time the 
business has continued its expansion, 
and the nurseries are noted for their 
modern practices and equipment. 














Roger’ Champion. 
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Transplanting and Pruning in Nursery 


First in Series of Papers on Nursery Operations Presented in Educational 
Session at Recent New England Association Convention—By George E. Rose 


Without doubt the most important 
factor having to do with the success- 
ful transplanting of nursery stock is 
the condition of the soil of the block 
into which the plants are to be moved. 
The closely related operations of 
transplanting and root pruning are 
two necessary and, at the same time, 
expensive nursery practices, and it is 
one of the most hopeless, discouraging 
sights conceivable to watch a gang of 
men with their costly equipment en- 
gaged in the useless task of digging 
hungry plants from one run-down, 
barren field and replanting them into 
the soil of another field in the same 
condition of fertility. Sometimes 
there have been a few loads of manure 
or a few bags of indiscriminately 
chosen fertilizer dumped on the land 
and plowed in, but they probably 
wouldn’t make a difference of an 
eighth of an inch in the growth of the 
plants. 

This useless transplanting practice 
has been, and is being, carried out 
year after year by many nurserymen 
and to what end? It is just like mov- 
ing a starving man from one empty 
room to another. There is no point 
in moving him at all unless he can 
be taken into a room in which there 
is food and, what is just as important, 
the proper kind of food to satisfy his 
particular needs. Oats are food and 
if he were a horse a pile of oats would 
probably put him back on his feet, 
but as he is a man those oats wouldn't 
do him much good unless they were 
in a form in which he could readily 
assimilate them. 

The same holds true of transplant- 
ing nursery stock. Unless the general 
requirements of the various classes of 
plants are known and the land into 
which they are to be moved has been 
built up with fertilizer and humus 
and the acidity has been regulated to 
meet their varied broad requirements, 
the costly operation of transplanting 
remains just that—a costly operation, 
not a gainful one. Not only that, but 
the resulting finished stock will be 
thin, knotty and weak, will take an 
inordinately long time to make up to 
salable size and will in all respects be 
a mighty poor representative of the 
nursery in which it has been grown. 


The point about the growing time 
is a particularly important one, for 
every day a plant remains in your 
nursery it is costing you money. If it 
constantly improves in size and quality 
so as to allow you periodically to raise 
its price, well and good, but if it 
mopes along, looking just a little 
poorer and more ragged each year so 
that its value does not increase in 
direct proportion to its expense to 
you, it will cause you a financial loss. 

Therefore, as a most important pre- 
requisite to the operation of trans- 
planting, keep some land open and 
keep all open land in cover crops or 
in turf to provide organic matter to 
retain the fertilizers and aérate the 
soil. See that the drainage is satis- 
factory. By the use of, or the with- 
holding of, lime keep the fields in the 
proper state of acidity to accommo- 
date the nursery crops destined to go 
into them and also in order to get 
the most out of the fertilizer you ap- 
ply. Finally, apply the proper fer- 
tilizers to build up the chemical 
deficiencies according to the needs of 
the stock to be grown. Don’t spread 
a thousand pounds of 10-6-4 on an 
acre of land which already contains 
sufficient nitrogen for your needs, but 
is low in phosphorus or potash. Use 
a fertilizer containing the concentra- 
tions of the major fertilizing elements 
to fit the needs of the land. The re- 
sults will be better, safer and cheaper. 

In large nurseries or acreages, the 
actual operation of transplanting small 
stock is done with machinery— 
mechanical diggers and transplanting 
machines—while in small nurseries or 
acreages, or where large stock is to 
be handled, much of the work must 
be done by hand. No doubt you all 
are just as familiar with the processes 
of transplanting as I am, and so I 
shall not go further into this matter. 
There are, however, several points 
about transplanting which are usually 
given too little attention. 

It has always seemed that when a 
trencher alone, or a transplanting ma- 
chine with a built-in trencher, is 
used and the planters slap plant after 
plant into the narrow trench with that 
familiar sort of a reversed scooping 
motion, the result is likely to be a 


high percentage of stock with most 
of its roots on one side. This may 
cause serious trouble in the digging, 
particularly when evergreen liners are 
transplanted in this way and an at- 
tempt is made later on to dig the 
plants with a ball of soil for burlap- 
ping. Whenever practical, even with 
small liners, it seems the better prac- 
tice to use a furrowing plow, making 
a wider trench, in which the roots 
may be spread out to develop evenly 
in all directions. 

In all transplanting it is important 
to remember that the roots of any 
plants being moved should be ex- 
posed to the air for as short a time 
as possible, that the plants should be 
reset so that when the tamping in is 
finished and the ground is leveled 
they should rest neither too deeply 
nor too shallowly in the soil and, fi- 
nally, that as soon as a variety or lot 
is planted it should be labeled and the 
important data recorded at once for 
the office inventory. 

Many nurserymen mud the roots of 
practically all small stock they trans- 
plant, but in most cases this practice 
should be avoided, as it seems to de- 
lay the starting of new growth. This 
is probably due to the fact that the 
layer of mud prevents much of the 
vital soil air from reaching the roots. 

Dowax sprayed on the stems and 
the leaves of all sizes of evergreen 
stock, except the junipers, seems to 
be of real value in preventing the 
plants from losing their contained 
moisture before the roots have de- 
veloped sufficiently to furnish more. 


As the size of the stock increases, 
the cost of transplanting also in- 
creases, until a point is reached where 
it is no longer practical to continue 
the operation. Just where this point 
is, is a question which must be decided 
by each individual grower, but for 
the sake of maintaining the all-im- 
portant fertility and humus content of 
the nursery land at a satisfactory level 
and maintaining the equally important 
high standard of nursery stock, don’t 
resort to those old familiar stand-bys 
of transplanting every other plant in 
the row or, worse still, of chopping 
out every other plant in the row, par- 

{Continued on page 42.] 
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Convention Cruise 


Now Open to All 


Invite Other Nurserymen to Join in Vacation 
Outing of A. A. N. Members on Lake Michigan 
Liner When Annual Meeting of the National 
Association Will Be Held on Shipboard Next July 


Over half of the staterooms have 
been taken by A. A. N. members for 
the trip, so that it is definite that the 
1941 convention of the national asso- 
ciation will be held on board the big 
steamship Seeandbee during a 4-day 
cruise on the Great lakes, July 7 
to 11. Since the big vessel has accom- 
modations for more than 800 persons 
——a greater number even than at- 
tended the New York convention last 
year—the executive committee of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men has decided to open this unique 
vacation convention to other nurs- 
erymen and their families. Beginning 
this month, W. J. Smart, transporta- 
tion chairman, has been authorized 
to accept reservations from nursery- 
men, whether A. A. N. members or 
not, and an invitation is extended to 
them to share in the enjoyments of 
the cruise and obtain a glimpse of 
the convention workings of the na- 
tional organization. 

The cruise is a popular one, and 
because the boat has been contracted 
for the nurserymen only, accommo- 
dations are considerably less in price 
than on the regular trips taken by 
the public during the summer. Be- 
tween the Fourth of July and Labor 
day the Seeandbee makes weekly 
cruises of the Great lakes, and just 
before and after that season special 
chartered cruises are popular among 
farm bureau, fraternal and social or- 
ganizations. The success of these spe- 
cial cruises taken by those organiza- 
tions, some of which have repeated 
from year to year, led to the pro 
posal that the A. A. N. hold its an- 
nual convention on board the liner. 

Because only nurserymen will be 
on board, everyone will be surrounded 
by a large circle of friends. If he 
isn’t well acquainted before embark- 
ing, he or she will be soon, because 
various sports tournaments, games, 
social parties under hostess direction, 
meetings and general get-togethers 
never fail to induce a general feeling 
of comradeship which multiplies the 


enjoyment of a cruise taken merely 
among strangers. 

While sunny, smooth weather is to 
be expected in July, and it is quite 
likely that Lake Michigan will be as 
flat as a hotel floor, it may be men- 
tioned that the size of the Seeandbee 
makes comfortable sailing at any time. 
Many ocean-going vessels are not so 
large. While its length is 500 feet, 
the remarkable feature of the See- 
andbee is its beam of 100 feet, which 
makes it the fourth widest boat in 
the world, including the largest ocean 
liners. So nurserymen who are used 
to staying close to the soil need have 
no fear of what is politely called mal 
de mer. 

Since this is planned to be a big 
family party, there are no restrictions 
or obligations as to dress. The party 





Sailboats at Mackinac. 


will be informal, and to get the full- 
est enjoyment of deck games or 
lounge chairs, sports clothes will be in 
order, or anyway some comfortable 
garments. 

To make it an enjoyable outing for 
the family, local arrangements are 
being made for the convenience and 
comfort of those who will motor to 
Chicago to board the boat. You can 
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Deck Games on Board Lake Steamship. 


drive your automobile with your lug- 
gage straight to the boat dock. While 
you board the ship, an attendant will 
take the car to a near-by garage, 
where it will be stored at 50 cents 
per day and returned to the dock 
four days later on your return. 

Those visitors who reach Chicago 
early for local visits will find accom- 
modations and friends at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, where the A. A. N. 
executive committee will be in ses- 
sion for several days, as usual, prior 
to the convention. Arthur Palmgren 
is chairman of the committee on local 
arrangements, ably supported by 
“Bill” Smart, chairman of the trans- 
portation committee. 

The business program of the con- 
vention has been planned to make 
every minute count while members 
are in session, and those who have 
witnessed the ability of President 
Avery H. Steinmetz as a presiding 
officer will promise that no time will 
be wasted by unnecessarily drawn- 
out reports or irrelevant discussions. 
The board of governors will organize 
and the opening convention session 
will be held Monday afternoon, July 
7, after everybody has had a couple 
of hours to greet friends and see the 
sights aboard the ship. Tuesday, 
while the boat is traveling up Lake 
Michigan, a business session will be 
held in the morning, and in the after- 
noon the Landscape Nurserymen’s 
Association will have its program, ex- 
pected to be a high light of the con- 
vention. Wednesday, no session will 
be held until afternoon, so that every- 
one may have full view of the scenery 
up the St. Mary’s river and inspect, 
in two hours made available, the 
famous Soo locks. These are said to 
accommodate more traffic than the 
Panama, Suez and Kiel canals com- 
bined—one vessel about every eight- 
een minutes—and the heavy iron ore 
movement assures the prospect of 
seeing one or more boats passing 
through the big locks. 

The entire day Thursday is with- 
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Join the NURSERYMEN’S 1941 Convention Cruise 
A Boatload of Good-fellowship, Fun, Food and Frolic 


on to 


MACKINAC ISLAND 


Aboard the World’s Largest Cruising Liner 
SEEANDBEE 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE FOR 4 GLORIOUS DAYS AND HAPPY NIGHTS 


You and your wife will want to be on board Vacation cruise. Or .. . you may “go ath- 


when the magnificent S. S$. SEEANDBEE 
sails from Chicago, July 7, and points her 
gleaming prow toward the famous “SOO” 
(Saulte Ste. Marie, Michigan) and Mack- 
inac Island, and a never-to-be-forgotten cruise 
on the smooth blue waters of the largest 
chain of Lakes in the World. 


Engaged under special charter for the 66th. 


Annual Convention . . . only nurserymen and 
their friends will be aboard the luxury liner 
SEEANDBEE enjoying smooth sailing, as 
your big ship is nearly two city blocks long 
and 100 feet wide . . . 4th widest ship in the 
world. 


You'll enjoy spacious, beautifully appointed 
accommodations . . . spend happy hours in 
the salons and dining rooms of the S. S. 
SEEANDBEE, that provide such perfect set- 
tings for the gala events of this Convention- 


letic’” on wide sun-splashed decks and enjoy 
the thrill of competitive sports or the quiet of 
a restful deck chair. 


Then . . . after each day’s new round of 
pleasure and business sessions, you will dine 
festively in the Salon . . . with impeccably 
served foods for which only celebrated 
SEEANDBEE chefs know the secret 
recipes! And then an evening in your “night 
club” aboard ship, dancing and entertainment 
to climax each fun-packed day before slumber 
beckons you to a refreshing night's sleep. 
DECIDE NOW YOU'RE GOING AND 
BRING THE WHOLE FAMILY WITH 
YOU. Take your choice of these LOW 
rates: $44.00 includes berth in inside room 
. . . $48.00 includes berth in outside room. 
All rooms accommodate 2 or 3 persons. The 
rate includes every necessary expense, includ- 
ing food, transportation and entertainment. 





Mr. W. J. Smart, 
c/o D. Hill Nursery Company 


Dundee, Illinois 


Dear “Bill”— 


Your Big LUXURY Liner “SEEANDBEE”— Send this Coupon to “Bill” Smart TODAY 


—_—_— 





COUNT ME IN ON THIS CRUISE. 
Make the following reservations for me. 


Please check price of accommodations you 
prefer: 


O BERTH INSIDE ROOM AT $44.00 
PER PERSON 


O BERTH IN OUTSIDE ROOM AT 
$48.00 PER PERSON 


ee eee 
See eh | eke 


Remarks ..... 





Enclosed you will find $10.00 per person 
as deposit to hold my accommodations. 


a | 
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out business session, so that time will 
be ample for enjoyment of the unique 
island of Mackinac. The old fortifi- 
cations and historic buildings, native 
woods and rocky shores, golf and fish- 
ing will fill the day and a grand 
farewell dinner and dance is set for 
the evening. The final business ses- 
sion will be held Friday morning. 

The foregoing indicates only the 
time of the business sessions. Much 
space would be required to tell the 
plans for the pleasure of the 800 per- 
sons aboard. Here or there on the 
five decks will be opportunity for 
rest, for games of many kinds, for 
conferences and for good-fellowship. 
Most of the time the boat is within 
close view of the shore, and the 
scenery and historic interest of 
Georgian bay, St. Mary’s river, Mack- 
inac island and other points along 
the way make the trip worth while 
for many. 

The ship carries a full orchestra 
and a professional corps that stages a 
different floor show each evening, re- 
peated so that everyone may have an 
opportunity to see it in the big ball- 
room accommodating 550 persons at 
once. So every evening the boys and 
girls who enjoy conventions by visit- 
ing night clubs may have their enter- 
tainment. For the pleasure details of 
the cruise, one should refer to the 
folder about the trip already sent to 
A. A. N. members and available to 
any other nurseryman upon request 
to W. J. Smart, Dundee, IIl. 

The folder also shows the deck 
plans and the staterooms available. 
The latter are equipped with a 
double lower berth and a single upper 
berth so that a family of three per- 
sons may be accommodated in one 
room. The price of $44 for inside 
room or $48 for outside room, per 
person, includes transportation, state- 
room accommodations, all meals, en- 
tertainment and game prizes, so that 
it is not necessary to spend more 
money aboard. Of course, there are 
opportunities to do so, if one wishes, 
for all the shops and accommodations 
that are to be found in a resort hotel 
are on the ship. 

During the month of March, reser- 
vations for the trip will be open only 
to nurserymen and their families, 
whether A. A. N. members or not. 
After April 1, if space is still avail- 
able, invited friends of nurserymen 
may be accommodated. For the de- 
tails of the trip, send to Bill Smart 
for a folder describing it or, better 


yet, send in your reservation, with 
$10 per person to bind it, the balance 
payable May 1. If last-minute occur- 
rences necessitate anyone's cancella- 
tion of the trip, Bill Smart gives 
assurance that money paid him will 
be refunded. Those who have trav- 
eled on his convention trains know 
how thoroughly he will look after 
those aboard, and everything points 
to full success and high enjoyment 
of this convention cruise for nurs- 
erymen. 





ILLINOIS BOARD MEETS. 


With a full attendance, the board 
of directors of the Illinois State 
Nurserymen’s Association held its 
usual monthly meeting March 7 at 
the Hotel La Salle, Chicago. With 
them met J. E. Duffield, secretary of 
the Associated Employers of Illi- 
nois, and Paul E. Mathias, corpo- 
rate secretary and attorney for the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, to 
discuss the progress of bills of in- 
terest in the current state legislature. 
H. F. Seifert, chief nursery inspector, 
was also in attendance. 


Charles Fiore, now president, was 
in the chair, well recovered from his 
stay in the hospital earlier in the 
year and sporting a well trimmed 
mustache. He has been resting at 
home, instead of in Florida, pre- 
paring for a busy spring. 

The convention cruise of the 
A. A. N. was discussed, the plans 
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being left in the competent hands 
of Arthur Palmgren, chairman of 
the arrangements committee, and 
W. J. Smart, chairman of the trans- 
portation committee. 





MECHANICS’ LIEN LAW. 


For the past two years the New 
York State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion has attempted to have the legis- 
lature pass a law to enable nursery- 
men to secure a mechanics’ lien 
when they supply stock for home- 
owners or farmers and payment is 
not made for it. Objections raised 
last year by various real estate groups 
to certain features of the bill pre- 
vented its passage. The bill has 
been redrawn, with the objectionable 
features eliminated, and it has been 
presented in the current legislature. 

Nurserymen’s associations in other 
states are working on similar bills, 
including New Jersey, Georgia, In- 
diana and Michigan. 

Some of the drafts are based upon 
the amendment which was passed to 
the mechanics’ lien law in Oklahoma 
a few years ago, which is reported 
to have been found quite satisfac- 
tory by landscape nurserymen in that 
state. 





NEW JERSEY BOARD MEETS. 


At a meeting, February 13, of the 
executive committee of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Nurserymen, at 
New Brunswick, it was announced 





LILACS 


Lilacs. 
All prices are 


Regular Terms. 3% 


reddish-blue. 


See our Wholesale List for 
other varieties. 







it today. 





New, low prices on Shenandoah-grown, extra well furnished, extra well rooted 
All guaranteed true-to-name and liberally graded. 

“per 100,” F. O. B. Shenandoah. Boxing Extra, at cost. 
discount for cash with order. 30 supplied at 100 rate. 


FRENCH wales LILACS [COMMON PURPLE LILAC RUBRA DE MARLEY LILAC 


Chas. X., s., reddish- 100 Per 100 
purple. ' 18 to 24 ins. . $10.00 18 to 24 - $14.00 

. 2to 3 eet... 18.00 
President Grevy, d., Ze 3 ect... 14.00 3 to 3V4 feet. 25.00 


3 to 4 feet....... 18.00 


COMMON WHITE LILAC 


; Per 100 18 to 24 ins. ...... $14.00 

12 to 18 ins. ......$22.00 Per100 5 to 3 feet....... 18.00 
18 to 24 ins....... 30.00 18 to 24 ins. .$16.00 314, 4 feet... 22.00 
2 to 3 feet....... 45.00 2to 3  feet..22.00 4 to 5 feet....... 30.00 
3 to 4 feet...... 60.00 3 to 3 feet... 3000 to 6 feet....... 35.00 


Send us your Want List on Ornamentals or Fruits for 
lowest prices, on extra-fine quality. 
received our new Wholesale Bulletin No. 1, write for 


In ordering, be sure to mention “American Nurseryman. 


E. S. Welch, President 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


SHENANDOAH., 


PERSIAN PURPLE LILAC 


(Rothomagensis) Per 100 


If you have not 
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that the advertising fund was over 
the top of the $1,600 goal. Addi- 
tional stock of members is to be sold, 
and a committee was placed in 
charge, consisting of Kurt Meyers, 

Hackettstown Nurseries, Hacketts- 
town; William Wells, Jr., Millville, 
and Henry Deverman, Clifton. Sales 
will probably continue until about 
June 1. 

Appointed to the legislative com- 
mittee were William P. Howe, Jr., 
Pennington; Col. E. A. Phillips, 
Andover, and Arthur Levick, Bridge- 
ton. They proposed supporting the 
appeal in the Dreer case reported on 
this page. 

. Final plans were made for the ad- 
vertising campaign, to consist of 
three circulars mailed to members’ 
mailing lists, the first going out 
March 15. 

Because of curtailment of the staff 
in the office of Wallace S. Moreland, 
he is obliged to give up the editing 
of the association's bulletin, Horti- 
cultural Topics, but it will be contin- 
ued with Frank A. Soraci, chief nurs- 
ery inspector, assuming the editor- 
ship with the April issue, the current 
mimeographed form being continued. 





APPEAL NEW JERSEY CASE. 


An appeal contesting a recent rul- 
ing which would place many New 
Jersey nursery employees not en- 
gaged in actual production work 
under the unemployment compensa- 
tion law has been filed with the 
state Supreme court by Henry A. 
Dreer, Inc., Riverton, and the New 
Jersey Association of Nurserymen. 


A former favorable ruling was re- 
versed by the board of review of 
the unemployment compensation 
commission in deciding the case of 
Arthur Sutthen vs. Henry A. Dreer, 
Inc. The new ruling makes packers, 
wrappers, truck drivers, shipping 
clerks, general maintenance and re- 
pair men and others engaged in work 
on the border line of agriculture 
eligible for unemployment benefits. 

The nurserymen’s claim has been 
filed against Sutthen, the board of 
review of the unemployment com- 
pensation commission and Commis- 
sioner Harold G. Hoffman. The 
case has been placed in the hands 
of M. H. Volpe, Mercer county as- 
semblyman and specialist in legal 
work dealing with unemployment 
compensation. 
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BIG EVERGREENS ARE SCARCE!!! 





Those who can get salable plants quickly will make the money. 
Here is an assortment of “Full-of-Pep” Lining-out Stock which will 
put you into the Evergreen market in a hurry. Plant these field- 
grown twice transplanted Junipers and these pot-bound Biotas, and 


“WatcH CHase’s Liners Grow Into DoLiars For 


You! 


50 at the 100 Rate 250 at the 1000 Rate 


Take an assortment of at least 250 plants, not less 





than 50 of a variety or grade at the 1000 rate. 
Packed Free For Cash With the Order. 
Per 100 
Chameacyparis plumosa (Green Retinispora), 6 to 8 ins.......$10.00 
Chamecyparis plumosa (Green Retinispora), 4 to 6 ins....... 7.50 
Chamecyparis plumosa aurea (Golden Retinispora), 

OUD Te BRIN neniicccessccaenssigncentecicennaitesciienstiecttansenrdiicghalabtimninasiiiimon 10.00 
Chamecyparis plumosa aurea (Golden Retinispora), 

5 a Te - setntinininhigieitnlisidiiniaiiausninmeneneninetets ' 7.50 
Juniperus chinensis Pfitzeriana (Pfitzer), 4 to 6 ins...... . 12.50 
Juniperus communis Ashfordi (Ashford’s Juniper), 

Be Se. DOM, . ciiniceitacaecsteensinsassinceintionimentanecsnabiileeaenienanitisenniive 15.00 
Juniperus communis Ashfordi (Ashford’s Juniper), 

es ae NUL sieeve needeslipdipeeioaiahncereieshiekdaniiecietigdipilcneiminesaiinenlitiibitin 12.50 
Juniperus communis Ashfordi (Ashford’s Juniper), 

4 00 6 AND. .........-cereccenoverenseererrernesonsvesesonereenesacnseresersees 7.50 
communis cracovica (Polish Juniper), 8 to 12 ins. 15.00 
communis cracovica (Polish Juniper), 6 to 8 ins. 12.50 
communis cracovica (Polish Juniper), 4 to 6 ins. 7.50 
communis hibernica (Irish Juniper), 15 to 18 ins. 17.50 
communis hibernica (Irish Juniper), 12 to 15 ins. 15.00 
communis hibernica (Irish Juniper), 8 to 12 ins. 12.50 
communis hibernica (Irish Juniper), 6 to 8 ins..... 10.00 
horizontalis (Creeping Juniper), 6 to 8 ins........... 7.50 
horizontalis (Creeping Juniper), 4 to 6 ins......... 5.00 
horizontalis plumosa (Andorra), 8 to 12 ins....... 12.50 
horizontalis plumosa (Andorra), 6 to 8 ins......... 10.00 
horizontalis plumosa (Andorra), 4 to 6 ins......... 7.50 
Sabina (Savin Juniper), 4 to 6 ins.. eer 10.00 

aurea nana globosa (Dwarf Golden Arbor- vite ), 

BPN, MUONS : scndsnatnionieniitniahtnlaaintéinindigingiadislibinmmnaaiaibssadwataninn 12.50 
Biota Bakeri (Baker's Arbor-vite), 2-in. pots...................... 12.50 
Biota compacta (Compacta Arbor-vite), 2-in. pots................ 12.50 
Biota elegantissima (Yellow Column Arbor-vite), 2-in. pots 12.50 
Biota globosa (Globe Arbor-vite), 2-in. pots....................... 12.50 
Abelia grandiflora, 8 to 12 im......-...--.--....-ss0seseeesseeees — | 
Aucuba japonica variegata, 3-in. POtS........----.-0-0- ebeeniinious . 20.00 
Buxus suffruticosa (Dwarf), 2 to 4 ims........0.......2:::c000 . 10.00 
Elzagnus pungens, 4 to 6 ins., S.. ..........-....-..--cssesceeeesseeee . 4,00 
Euonymus radicans, 4 to 6 ind. ............------ccccccccseeeseneeneess ..... 10,00 
Ilex Cassine myrtifolia, 2'/-in. pots dinaieipiaun nahinettaiceia voile . 17.50 
Ilex Cassine myrtifolia Lowei, 2'/2-in. pots.................... . 20.00 


Ilex cornuta Burfordii, 2'/2-in. Pots.............---..0-----0ee-eeseeee 
BE OS SII 1 UII thks url aceieieecelcnnmnbeoninitaaniasraoneadly 
Ilex crenata rotundifolia, 2'/p-in. pots......................... Pete! 
Laurocerasus caroliniana, 2 4 Oe EET eee 
Laurocerasus caroliniana, 4 to 6 ins., S. -..............0:cceeeeeeeeeeeee 
Laurocerasus caroliniana, 6 to 8 ins., EES SEAT 
Laurocerasus caroliniana, 8 to 12 ins., S. -......-..-..........---+- 
Ligustrum japonicum, fe ye Gees ee 
Ligustrum japonicum, 6 to 8 ins., S. -.....-......--.--.- snepaeiied 
Ligustrum japonicum, 8 to 12 ins., S.. ..................0s-sss-eeseee 
me TI, DOIN, TOC nissan csenece cosine 
Magnolia grandiflora, 6 to 12 ins., S. -...............-.-- 
Nandina domestica, 2 to 4 ins., S. .2.......2....----.000-+- 
Osmanthus Aquifolium, 2!/y-in. pots.................... Ee 
Pyracantha atalantioides, 2'/2-in. pots...............--------s-0--0--e000 
Vinca minor, rooted cuttings, 4 to 6 ins. -............... 
Amoor River South Privet, Selected, l-year............ 


— 


“ 
S NNN YOR 


Seeeekeuy 


SY¥syssys 


Per 1000 
$ 75.00 
50.00 


75.00 


50.00 
100.00 


125.00 
100.00 


50.00 
125.00 
100.00 

50.00 
150.00 
125.00 
100.00 

75.00 

50.00 

40.00 
100.00 

75.00 

50.00 

75.00 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
45.00 
150.00 
75.00 
35.00 
75.00 
150.00 
175.00 
200.00 
100.00 
125.00 
20.00 
35.00 
45.00 
55.00 
25.00 
35.00 
45.00 
100.00 
125.00 
45.00 
150.00 
50.00 
20.00 
7.50 


Ready For Immediate Shipment, or Order Now For Later Delivery. 


Get Your Order In Now — They Are Going 


Fast. 


CHASE NURSERY COMPANY 


Chase, Alabama 
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Methyl Bromide as a Fumigant 


Methods and Equipment for Application of Relatively New Fumigant for Living 
Plants, Described at Michigan Nurserymen’s Convention— By J. Carl Dawson 


Although it has been only a few 
years since the insecticidal properties 
of methyl bromide were first discov- 
ered, it is now in wide use as a fumi- 
gant for living plants. Because its 
use has been required under state and 
federal quarantines, the practice of 
methyl bromide fumigation has fre- 
quently been adopted before the 
principles involved and the technique 
required were thoroughly understood. 
An effort will be made here to explain 
these principles of fumigation and 
describe the technique required. 


The first requirement in successful 
fumigation of living plants is to know 
the susceptibility to the gas of the 
insect species involved, as well as the 
susceptibility of the plant species in 
its various stages of development. In 
the fumigation of living plants, we are 
dealing with two living things, the in- 
sect and the plant. Fortunately, in 
most cases, the dosage at which in- 
sects are killed is considerably below 
the dosage which first causes injury to 
the plant. There are some species of 
plants, however, that are injured at 
a lower dosage than is required for 
an insect kill and, consequently, can- 
not be fumigated. There are other 
species of plants in which the margin 
is narrow and which require great 
care if the fumigation is to be success- 
ful. There are many plant species, 
however, that allow a considerable dif- 
ference between the dosage required 
to kill the insect and the dosage that 
will injure the plant, and we might 
say in these cases that we have a wide 
margin of safety. These are the plants 
that lend themselves readily to methyl 
bromide fumigation. 


It is not only necessary to consider 
the susceptibility of the species of the 
plant, but also to be familiar with 
variations of this susceptibility in the 
different stages of plant development. 
For example, dormant plants are gen- 
erally much less susceptible to injury 
than are plants that are just starting 
growth in the spring. In many cases, 
it is possible for nurserymen to take 
advantage of this fact and fumigate 
deciduous plants during the winter 
months while they are in storage, seg- 
gregating the fumigated from the un- 


fumigated stock by storing it in a 
different part of the building. 

When we speak of a “fumigation 
dosage,” we must not only consider 
the amount or volume of gas used, but 
must also consider the temperature 
and exposure period. These three fac- 
tors must be codrdinated. There are 
many combinations that can be used 
successfully and the combination used 
will depend upon the type of material 
to be fumigated and the exposure pe- 
riod that is most convenient for the 
utilization of labor. When a com- 
bination of these three factors satis- 
factory for fumigation is known, it is 
usually possible to vary them some- 
what if desired. If a longer exposure 
is desired, then a smaller quantity of 
gas or a lower temperature, or both, 
is necessary. An increase in tempera- 
ture calls for a decrease in quantity 
of gas or a shorter exposure period. 
Living plants are usually fumigated 
at relatively short exposure periods, 
which require a larger amount of gas 
for a given space. There is reason to 
believe that this combination is safer 
for living plants. 

There is one other factor that is 
not always important, but which fre- 
quently does require consideration. It 


is the matter of humidity in the fumi- 
gation chamber and moisture in the 
soil when potted plants or balled and 
burlapped plants are fumigated. 
Methyl bromide is practically insol- 
uble in water, so that large amounts 
of moisture may be present during 
fumigation. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the gas tends to cause in- 
creased transpiration of water from 
plants, so that it is advisable to keep 
the humidity high. Soil, however, 
should be moist, but not saturated. 
In the case of deciduous fruit trees, it 
has been found that in the spring, 
when the buds begin to swell, injury 
may be entirely prevented by wetting 
them before they are fumigated. Such 
trees will stand high dosages during 
the winter months when they are dor- 
mant, but become susceptible to in- 
jury as soon as the buds begin to 
swell in the spring. 

Since it is necessary to control con- 
ditions under which fumigation is per- 
formed, good equipment is required. 
The exposure period, temperature 
and amount of fumigant used must 
be accurately controlled. Since the gas 
has a high penetrating power, it must 
be properly confined so that there is 
no leakage that might prevent a suc- 





exhausted. 


send your orders at once. 


Established 1887 
By J. H. H. Boyd 





Attention Buyers — 


Our spring trade list is now in the mail offering a limited supply of 
good nursery stock at attractive prices. 


Business is good and stock is moving fast. Our advice is to cover 
your wants now and avoid disappointment later. The supply of good 
stock will not take care of the demand, and the late buyer is certainly 
going to wish he had covered on his wants before the supply was 


We offer and will gladly quote attractive prices on assorted varieties 
of Understocks for Grafting and Budding, also our usual line of 
Evergreens, Hardy Flowering Shrubs, Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
and Vines and Creepers. The supply of all of these is limited, so 


If you have not received a copy of our Spring List write for one or 
send your want list for quotations. 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


McMinnville, Tennessee 


J. R. Boyd 
President 
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10 Selected Flowering Shrub 


grounds design. 


Plant E 


and describes the proper way to plant evergreens. 


A 4-color folder illustrating and describing the ten most 
popular flowering shrubs for landscape plantings. Besides 
showing each shrub in true color, with complete description 
and recommended use in plantings, the back page carries 
five blueprint planting plans of typical situations in home 


A 4-color folder illustrating and describing the five most 
popular varieties of evergreens. Cover page shows attractive 
home entrance evergreen planting. Each variety is accurotely 
illustrated in full color with complete description and recom- 
mended uses in landscape plantings. Back page illustrates 


5 WAYS TO GET MORE BUSINESS » » » » 


These five envelope enclosures, amply illustrated in color, 
well printed and moderately priced, will increase sales for any 
nursery or landscape firm. Use them for Spring sales promotion. 


Lovely Gardens Without Waiting 


Besides stressing in its title the use of large stock—the aim 
of every nurseryman—this 2-color folder features landscaping 
as a pleasure and an investment, increasing the value of 
property each year. A budget is suggested to make planting 
easy and your services are offered in design. The back page 
is a strong sales talk on trees. 


The Home Beautiful 


A simple yet attractive l-color folder featuring landscape 
service and listing the most useful evergreens, shrubs, hedge 
material, trees, vines and roses. Many nurseries use this folder 
as a premium for department stores and special retail outlets 
which purchase minimum orders. 





Write today for prices 
on these 5 Business Stim- 
ulators. We sell only 
one nursery in each city; 
so order now before a 
competitor does. 











Plant This Gall 


Anything that can make two selling seasons grow where 
one grew before is worth the attention of all nurserymen. 
This simple little envelope enclosure, printed in one color, is 
packed with a sales talk on Fall planting. Inexpensive enough 
to distribute freely, it rings the cash register and gives sales 








Write for prices on 
your catalogues, folders 
and other advertising 
pieces. Complete file of 
cuts available without 
extra cost. 











THE B. H. CLARK COMPANY, INC. 


DE KALB, ILLINOIS 

















cessful insect kill. Because of the 
necessity of controlling these condi- 
tions of fumigation, living plants are 
usually fumigated in a well con- 
structed fumigation chamber. Since 
considerable moisture is usually in- 
volved in plant fumigation, galvanized 
sheet metal should be used to line the 
chamber. Arrangements must be 
made for all doors and other openings 
to close against sponge rubber, so that 
they are gastight. A circulating fan 
is required for mixing the gas and air 
and for maintaining a constant tem- 
perature, and an arrangement must 
be made for proper venting of the gas 
at the completion of the fumigation. 
It is possible to use one fan for both 
purposes by the use of a trap-door ar- 
rangement. A false floor of slats 
should be provided to permit circula- 
tion of the air-fumigant mixture com- 
pletely around the chamber load. This 
also will permit uniform temperature 
control of the materials being fumi- 
gated. 

Although a wide range of temper- 
atures may be used, it is necessary to 
equip the chamber with temperature 
control equipment, so that the tem- 
perature is constant during the period 
of fumigation. Heat may be supplied 





HILL EVERGREENS 


Good assortment of lining-out sizes, also larger grades for land- 
scaping available for spring 1941 planting. Send for wholesale 
catalogue. Dealer’s descriptive catalogue, illustrated in colors, also 


mailed on request. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 


Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in America 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 











L AKE’S SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
SHENANDOAH, IA. 
OFFERING A VERY reels ASSORTMENT 
HIGH-QUALITY NURSERY STOCK 


Let us reserve the stock you will require NOW—Many 
varieties of stock in general will not be obtainable after 
our present supply is exhausted. 

New Spring Bulletin No. 1, with grade count, available on request. 
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through the use of electrical strip 
heaters controlled by a thermostat. 
This equipment is inexpensive and 
convenient to use. Care should be 
exercised, however, not to install a 
type of heater that has a glowing wire, 
since the gas may be changed chem- 
ically when it passes a glowing wire 
or through a flame. 

Equipment is now commercially 
available that will accurately measure 
in the liquid form most any quantity 
of the fumigant that it might be de- 
sired to use. The smallest of such de- 
vices measures the gas in cubic centi- 
meters and may be used on small 
fumigation chambers. Once a satis- 
factory fumigation chamber is avail- 
able, the actual process of fumigation 
is simple. The chamber is loaded with 
the plants to be fumigated and is 
checked to see that all openings are 
tightly closed. The heat is then turned 
on and the plants are brought up to 
the desired temperature, which is 
maintained accurately by the thermo- 
stat. When this desired temperature 
is reached and an adequate amount of 
time has been allowed for penetration 
throughout the chamber load, the re- 
quired amount of gas is measured in 
the measuring equipment and injected 
into the chamber. At the end of the 
required exposure period, the cham- 
ber is vented to remove the gas com- 
pletely and the plants are then re- 
moved. The amount of time required 
for venting may be easily determined 
by using the readily available and in- 
expensive halide leak torch, which is 
used by refrigerator companies to de- 
tect leaks in household electric re- 
frigerators. 

Since the measuring equipment is a 
closed system and takes advantage of 
the fact that methyl bromide is always 
under its own vapor pressure, there is 
no reason for the operator to be ex- 
posed to the gas. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the gas is 
toxic to man and precautions should 
be taken to prevent exposure. If by 
chance an accident should occur that 
would allow methyl bromide to escape 
into a building where men are work- 
ing, such men should be ordered out 
temporarily until the gas has escaped. 
Since methyl bromide diffuses rapidly 
into the air, it may be expected to dis- 
appear in a short period of time. The 
halide leak torch may be used to de- 
termine when it is safe to reénter the 
building and resume work. 

To date, much of the fumigation of 


living plants has been performed un- 
der the requirements of federal or 
state quarantines. Since there has 
been a need for such material for 
many years, it was naturally adopted 
quickly for this use, as it was possible 
to treat plants and obtain a kill with- 
out survival of any stage of insect life, 
including the eggs. The dosages re- 
quired under plant quarantines, how- 
ever, are higher than might normally 
be used, since it was felt necessary to 
provide a margin of safety so as to be 
sure that there will be no insect sur- 
vival under all conditions of fumiga- 
tion. A number of nurserymen and 
greenhouse men are beginning to use 
methyl bromide as a regular practice 
in pest control. It is possible to elimi- 
nate tree borers and tree borer eggs by 
fumigation. It is an effective treat- 
ment of gladiolus corms for gladiolus 
thrips. Its use is being developed for 
the fumigation of strawberry plants 
for the strawberry crown borer and 
other pests. In semitropical areas, it 
is used extensively for the fumigation 
of nursery trees for the elimination of 
scale insects. Dosages are now being 
worked out for scale insects common 
to the more northern sections of the 
country. These are only a few of the 
potential uses of methyl bromide fumi- 
gation that should be useful to the 
nurserymen. 


In the greenhouse, large numbers 
of small plants can be fumigated in 
small portable fumigation chambers, 
which, when combined with steriliza- 
tion of the benches, completely elimi- 
nates all stages of insect life, so that 
there will be no insect problems until 
a new infestation is artificially intro- 


duced. 
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Several times the dosage necessary 
to kill insects may be used for seed 
treatment before germination is af- 
fected, so that seeds may be treated 
at ordinary warehouse temperature 
without injury. Because of the rapid 
rate of diffusion of methyl bromide it 
will completely penetrate large stacks 
of seeds. 

By way of summarizing, it may be 

said, therefore: 
1. Methyl bromide fumigation of liv- 
ing plants is an effective and rela- 
tively simple treatment when it is 
applied properly. 
It is necessary for the person who 
desires to use such treatment to 
acquaint himself with the princi- 
ples and procedure involved, if he 
expects to get good results con- 
sistently. 

3. Dosages for various types of plants 
and kinds of insects are readily 
available from a number of agri- 
cultural experiment stations, de- 
partments of agriculture and the 
federal bureau of entomology and 
plant quarantine. 

4. It is essential to provide proper 
equipment so that the dosage and 
temperature may be properly con- 
trolled. 


Nw 





CENTRAL PLANT BOARD. 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
Central Plant Board will be held at 
the Tiger hotel, Columbia, Mo., 
March 25 and 26. The program is 
as follows: 

MARCH 25, 10 A. M. 


Report of secretary-treasurer, P. T. Ul 
man, Indiana. 

President's address, by L. M. Gates, 
Nebraska. 

Report of representatives on National 





ASSORTMENT of Fruit Trees and 


Price each 

French Lilac Grafts 
Mme. Abel Chateney..Quantities 
Mme. Casimer Périer.................. 


Syringa Hyacinthiflora: 
Claude Bernard ......................-- 
gp oR net eae ees 


94th year 





BARGAINS IN FRENCH LILACS 


— Mail order grade — 
Limited quantities—priced to clean out—ORDER NOW. COMPLETE 


Sizes 15to 18ins. 18 to 24ins. 2 to 3 ft. 3 to 4 ft. 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 
THE MONROE NURSERY 
Monroe, Michigan 





Shrubs—send us your lists. 





15c 20c 25¢ 30c 
90 1000 75 10 
190 150 70 10 
ae 200 90 
oe a <- 
ae De alana 200 90 
120 40 50 20 


Since 1847 
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Let’s Talk Sense 











About 
RHODODENDRONS 


[ The Make-Good Kind | 


D® you ever hear tell of any- 
one getting a gallon out of a 
half-gallon jug? All right, then, is 
it any more sensible to expect to 
get top-hole tops from low-hole 
bottoms, or roots, so to speak. 

If they are not there, they just are 
not there. You know full well that 
most anyone can collect Rhododen- 
drons, or nursery grow them. We 
do both. But there’s a right way 
and a wrong. Neither one shows 
up at the start. But they surely 
do afterwards. 

Doing things right generally costs 
more than doing them wrong. But 
the cost is a lot less in the end 















when you then have to pay for it. 
Now we don’t claim there’s no one 
on earth who knows as much about 
Rhododendrons as we do. Or that 
nowhere else can you get as good 
plants. But we can say, and do it 
with a straight face, that no one 
has any better plants. 
Furthermore, that when a concern 
stays in business for over 40 years 
and keeps out of jail, there must 
be some reason for it. 

LaBars’ has a reputation. One that 
isn’t going to be sold out by cutting 
quality corners on anyone, just to 
get an order. Just naturally, we’d 
like to do business with you. 








La & Bars’ 


RHODODENDRON NURSERY, FOR 40 YEARS, STROUDSBURG, PENNA. 
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Plant Board, by Carl J. Drake, Iowa, and 
L. M. Gates, Nebraska. 

“Do Certificates of Inspection Have 
Real Value?” by Howard G. Tillson, Ken- 


LININ G-OUT STOCK 





1000 
tucky. Aucuba Japonica (green), 2-yr. trs. MW+ibtkinkeiaee sis. 90 $150.00 
“The Potato Tuber Moth Situation,” Azalea Kaempferi Fedora, d yr. trs... tS ape La REE te ey 8.00 35.00 
ea mpte Mauve ueen, WER. DG ccccoccestseucececceess ° 'e 
by Ae a A. Dean, Kansas. BaeeD TASES Sey DFE. CWE. ccc ccccccecccccccccccccvccse 8.00 75.00 
My Hobbies as State Entomologist,” Azalea Kaempferi Purple King, 1-yr. trs..............000eee0000s .00 75.00 
by. E. L. Chambers, Wisconsin. Azalea Kurume Ameena Coccinea, 1-yr. trs................- i 8.00 75. 
“The Pl R 1 P * b Azalea Kurume Bouquet Rose, l-yr. trs...... 2... 6.6 c cece ee ecnes 8.00 75. 
€ ant eguiatory rogram, y Azalea Kurume Flame, i-yr. trs............. 8.00 75. 
Avery S. Hoyt, United States Department Azalea Kurume Himodegiri, 1-yr. trs............-...0-0ee-e0eees 75. 
of Agriculture. Azalea Kurume Hinamoyo, l-yr. trs............6.065e0005 75 
a rr rr re ee, Ce ces ends pe ceneneennebeceeoseneee 75. 
. “X-Disease of Peach,” by H. H. Thorn- Azalea Ledifolia Lady Lilac, 1-yr. trs................s..s2222ses. 5 
iv i inoi Berberis Juliane, 1- ne asdentedecemvedwatheneaneneenes® — . 
erry, University of Illinois. Berberis Julians, 2-yr. S., trs.....+--+.eeecceceeeseccceceseess 65 


“Tomato Resistance to Fusarium Wilt,” 


; P , : Cornus Florida, 2-yr. &., - 50 

by C. M. Tucker, University of Missouri. Cornus Florida, 2 to 3 ft. : 200 
Destination Parcel Post Inspection,” by } a gs pS toy 30. 

a is Aamodt, Minnesota. Euonymus Jap. Microphyllus, l-yr. trs................... 40. 
Euonymus Jap. Microphylius, 2-yr. trs.................65..5 80 

MARCH 26, 9 A. M. Gypsophila Bristol Fairy, 2-yr. clumps....................++- 125. 


“Present Status of a New Scale In- 
sect, Parlatoria Chinesis, in Missouri,” by 
Henry H. Baker, Missouri. 

“White-fringed Beetle Control Opera- 
tions and Peach Mosaic Control Opera- 
tions,” by B. M. Gaddis, United States 


Prices 


Ilex Crenata Convexa, 6 to § ins. (bushy), 
Ilex Crenata Rotundifolia, 6 to 8 ins. (bushy), 
llex Verticillata, 
Nandina Domestica, Di inn. dh Gbhemwhie pate 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 





gt 


OD Redon 


> ‘gpameaaanaens 


B. R 


Sshesesseasaaaaay: 
p32222222222222222285 


B R. 
-yr. & ; 


$s 


eas or more at the 1000 rat 


cash with order. 


nt Virginia 


are F.O.B. Hampton, 





Department of Agriculture. 





“Methyl Bromide Fumigation,” by 
J. Carl Dawson. 

“Diseases of Small Fruits,” by J. B. 
Demaree, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


“Current Status of the European Corn 
Borer,” by W. A. Baker, United States 

epartment of Agriculture. 

“CoGperation of the Nurserymen and 
Regulatory Officials,” by Richard P. 
White, executive secretary, American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen. 

“Alfalfa Weevil Situation,” 
Mackio, California. 

Executive session of all regulatory off- 
cials, committee reports, election of o 
cers, 


by D. B. 





Who Wants the Following Stock? 


VIRGINIA TREE FARMS 


Nice Stock. 


American Arbor-vit#, 2 to 3 ft.. B&B, 35e each 
Irish Juniper, 3 to 4 ft., B&B, $1.00. 

Greek Juniper, 18 to 24 ins., 
Pfitzer’s Juniper, 18 to 24 ins., 
Pfitzer’s Juniper, 15 to 18 ins., B&B, $1.00. 

Globe Arbor-vitz, 18 to 24 ins.. BAB, $1.00. 
Retinispora Aurea, 5 to 6 ft., $1.00 each 

Red Oak, 6 to 8 ft., $1.00. 

Chinese Elm, 6 to 8& ft., 50c. 

Norway Maple, 10 to 12 ft., $1.00 each. 
White-flowering Dogwood Bush, 5 to § canes, B&B 
Amoor River South Privet, 3 to 4 ft.. $3.50 per 100 


All stock cash F.O.B. nursery. 


Woodlawn, Carroll Co., Va. 


500 
500 
500 
200 
,000 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
3,000 


B&B, $1.00. 
B&B, $1.25. 


~ 


60c¢ each 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Further Notes on the Culture, Propagation and Uses of Many Kinds 
of Plants Given Garden Trial in Years Past — By C. W. Wood 


Viola Eizanense. 


(June 7, 1938.) One of my first 
attempts at gardening was the plant- 
ing of a collection of native violets 
when I was a child. An interest in 
violets then grew into a lifelong de- 
votion to the genus, which has not 
been dimmed by experience with sev- 
eral Japanese alpine species. Of the 
latter, perhaps Viola eizanense, and 
especially its white form, is my favor- 
ite so far. Superficially, when it is 
out of flower, it reminds one of the 
bird’s-foot violet. When it is in 
bloom, it is quite different, of course, 
yet the flowers are quite large and 
showy, like a glorified V. sylvestris 
rosea in the rose-colored type and 
pure white in variety alba, and are 
borne on 5-inch stems, well above the 
foliage. 


Many Japanese plants, especially 
alpines, have particular needs which 
we sometimes find difficult to furnish 
in the climate of the middle west. 
And this violet runs true to form in 
that respect. It is not, however, too 
difficult for the ordinary gardener if 
he can supply it with a slightly acid, 
moist soil in full sun. In the absence 
of moisture, a little shade will help, 
but my experience leads me to think 
that sunshine and a fair amount of 
moisture are to be preferred. If these 
conditions and a fairly fertile garden 
soil are supplied, I believe that grow- 
ers who have found this Japanese 
violet bothersome will find the end 
to their troubles. It is easily grown 
from fall-planted seeds. 


Hedeoma Camporum. 


(October 1, 1939.) Being strictly 
American and rather unshowy, the 
mock pennyroyals have, as a conse- 
quence, had little consideration from 
American gardeners. The only one 
(there are about sixteen species, ac- 
cording to the books) that appears 
in the literature to any extent is the 
common easterner, Hedeoma pulegi- 
oides, which inhabits dry soil in most 
states from the Atlantic to the Da- 
kotas and southward. Being of annual 
duration, it is of little value as a land- 
scape plant, though it could be made 
useful, because of its pronounced fra- 


grance, for naturalizing in dry sunny 
places. 

A plain’s plant, Hedeoma campo- 
rum, which I had a year or two ago 
from western Kansas, deserves a bet- 
ter fate, because of its perennial 
nature, ability to get along on next to 
nothing, a long blooming period 
(May to September) and a pleasing 
penetrating fragrance. Like other 
mock pennyroyals it is not showy, in 
the usual acceptance of that term; 
yet its 8-inch stems (perhaps as many 
as forty or fifty of them from a single 
old crown) carry a sufficient number 
of pinkish-lavender flowers to color 
their section of the garden. It may be 
grown from seeds or cuttings and is 
quite indestructible. 

(February 20, 1941.) The present 
interest in herbs, coupled with the 
reported shortage of propagating ma- 
terial, especially seeds, and the shut- 
ting off of the European supply 
should make this a good selling item 
for the neighborhood grower. 


Epilobium Chlorzfolium. 


(February 20, 1941.) A corre- 
spondent asks for cultural hinis on 
Epilobium chlorefolium, and I am 
glad to set down the little that I know 
about the plant. It is a New Zea- 
lander, so I am told, and its behavior 
here indicated that it came from a 


warmer climate than we have in 
northern Michigan. Anyway, it was 
not reliably hardy in the open here 
Much that I have to say about it, then, 
is based on experience gained from 
pot plants. That indicated that it 
wants at least half shade in my cli- 
mate and an abundance of moisture 
throughout the growing season. 
Other than that, the plant apparently 
has no needs which cannot be met in 
the average garden. 

It is really a beauty, too, deserving 
all the care needed to make it thrive. 
Without flowers, the plant is an orna- 
ment itself, with thick glossy green 
leaves which take on beautiful shades 
of bronze and red at the approach of 
winter. But when the short stems are 
thickly set with large, pure white 
flowers, it is most captivating. It com- 
mences to bloom when the stems 
are three or four inches tall and con- 
tinues until they reach their ultimate 
height of eight or nine inches, giving 
the plant, like most willow herbs, a 
long blooming season. It could, no 
doubt, be propagated by division and 
from seeds planted in autumn. 


Cunila Origanoides. 
(February 20, 1941.) When I se- 
lected the notes on mock pennyroy- 
als, another native labiate, Cunila 
origanoides (C. mariana), came to 





QUALITY IS 


Evergreens—Crafts. 


Ask for Price List. 


Evergreens—Grafted, 18 to 24 inches. 
Evergreens—Cuttings, rooted. 
Evergreens—Cuttings, 1 and 2-year. 
THE PAUL OFFENBERG NURSERY COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Order early; avoid disappointment. 


IMPORTANT 


Packing done 
by experts 








LEWIS NURSERIES, Ine. 


SPECIMEN NURSERY STOCK 


Shade Trees, Flowering Trees and Evergreens 
In Larger Sizes — Send for Wholesale List. 


Roslyn, L. I., N. Y. 








SCHWEDLERI — 





4000 TRANSPLANTED SPECIMEN TREES 


NORWAY MAPLE — 
2% to 4 inch. Spaced 6x6 
To be moved this spring. Priced to sell. 


3770N. Humboldt Ave. SINGER BROTHERS, INC. 


MOLINE ELM 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TAXUS CAPITATA, 
HICKSI, ERECTA 


Our Upright Yews have been trans- 
planted four times and sheared annu- 
ally into columnar shape required in 
a good foundation planting. 
Each 10 

| ee $3.00 $27.00 

. 35.00 
40.00 
45.00 
60.00 
75.00 


Capitata Cubes and Globes 


18x18 ins., $1.75; 21x21 ins., $2.00; 
24x24 ins., $2.25 each. 


Truckloads 
charge. 





delivered, reasonable 


Carload saves packing charge. 


RIDGEVILLE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Mount Airy, Maryland 








Azaleas, fine collection of varieties. 
Taxus Ovata, fine column-type yew. 
Cercis Canadensis Alba, White Judas, 
rare, 
Pink-flowering Dogwood, liners to 
specimen sizes. 
Lilacs, large collection of hybrids and 
species. 
Abelia Edward Goucher, new lilac- 
pink abelia. 

Our wholesale 
Send for copy. 


KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, INC. 


lists now ready. 











H. J. Hohman Kingsville, Md. 
1893 


1941 af 
We Ofter— 


For Spring 1941 
our usual supply of 
BARBERRY IN GRADES, Red 
and Green 
SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
SHADE TREES 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS 
PEACH TREES, APPLE TREES, 
SOUR CHERRY TREES AND 
STANDARD PEAR TREES 


Write for our new trade list. 
Mail us your want list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Maryland 




















“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 
SALES AGENT 


38 So. Elm 8t. P. 0. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN, 
Representing 


Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 

A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 

Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 









TAXUS azaeas 


RHODODENDRONS 
ASK US ABOUT THEM 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 











mind as a likely candidate for the 
fragrant garden as well as an acquisi- 
tion to the late summer landscape. 
A member of the great family of 
labiates, it possesses the sweet odor 
of many of its kind and a friendly 
disposition. It grows naturally in dry 
soil in part shade to full sun (always 
better in the latter in my experience) 
from New York to Illinois and south- 
ward, indicating a rather wide range 
of usefulness in gardens. It does fit 
it, of course, for growing conditions 
in the eastern states. Its ease of cul- 
ture in dry soil (it should be slightly 
acid, I believe), a long blooming 
period in summer, when it produces 
terminal clusters of pinkish-purple, 
2-lipped, inch-long flowers, and an at- 
tractive period during the fruiting 
season mark it for much more popu- 
larity than it now enjoys, if gardeners 
become acquainted with it. Propaga- 
tion is from seeds. 


Campanula Petiolata. 


(February 20, 1941.) Even though 
the western harebell, Campanula 
petiolata, is little more than a well 
marked form of the cosmopolitan C. 
rotundifolia, it has more than ordi- 
nary value. It is one of the most 
floriferous harebells that I know, 
blooming profusely from late spring 
until autumn, with quite large blue- 
purple bells on leafy, 12-inch stems. 
The stems are more leafy than our 
eastern harebells, which makes the 
plant more definitely green and, con- 
sequently, a better ornament in my 
estimation. It is easily handled in this 
section under ordinary harebell con- 
ditions. Although most gardeners 
look on it as just another harebell, 
they will pick it out in any class, 
especially in summer when color is 
scarce. 


Chrysanthemum Morifolium. 


(October 18, 1940.) A pressed 
specimen, marked Chrysanthemum 
morifolium as a supposed identifica- 
tion, came to hand recently for com- 
ment and opens the way to a few 
remarks on that species. So far as I 
know, type morifolium (one of the 
sources of the large florists’ chrysan- 
themums, according to the authori- 
ties) is not in American trade, though 
it may be in southern hands. I grew 
it from seeds a few years ago and 
found it not hardy here. Its flowers 
are always white, I believe, and it 
has other characters which set it apart 
from the material which is seen in 
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SEEDS 


1940 CROP 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
Prices F. O. B. New York 








% Ib. 1 Ib. 
I kb cdcinckstinvnel $1.75 $6.50 
~~ BEER $ cccceccccéscccsece 55 2.00 
GORORNEP cccccesccceessococs 40 1.25 
REED a wenccevedsessecec 45 1.60 
Acer palmatum, large seeded type. .70 2.50 
* gaccharum, northern seed... .65 2.25 
Amelanchier canadensis, d.b...... .65 2.35 
Benzoin aestivale ........... -35 1.25 
Berberis thunbergi, c.s. .......... .65 2.25 
Caragana arborescens ............ 50 1.75 
Celastrus scandens, c.s. .......... -75 2.75 
Cerels canadensis ................ 55 1.85 
Chionanthus virginica, c.s. ....... 65 2.25 
Corylus avellana ................ 25 .85 
Crategus mollis, c.8. ............. 50 1.75 
Cupressus arizonica .............. 90 3.25 
TRRGTOGRTESR cccccccccesecese 8 J 
Cydonia japonica, c.s. ........... ry eas 
japonica pygmaea .......... -30 1.00 
Daphne mezereum ............... 1.50 5.50 
Elaeagnus angustifolia, d.b. ...... .25 85 
Eucalyptus—varieties on request 
Euonymus americanus, c.s. ...... .45 1.60 
Exochorda grandifiora ........... 65 2.40 
Fraxinus americana ............. 25 .15 
DE pcousdenendinectos 25 75 
I aii 25 .85 
Gleditela triacanthos ............ ose -30 
Grevillea robusta ................ 2.10 7.50 
Halesia tetraptera ............... 35 1.25 
Hamamelis virginiana 60 2.10 
Mex verticillata, d.b. .... 35 1.25 
Juglans cinerea, dried ...... ose -25 
migra, hulled .......... See eee -25 
Juniperus chinensis, c.s........... 75 2.50 
BRERA, GR. sconccccccs 65 2.25 
7 CE, GR ccesvcecsccce 45 1.50 
EE CRIED 60550000 0esessdce 1.25 4.50 
Liriodendron tulipifera .......... 25 .75 
Magnolia glauca, c.s. ............ -70 2.50 
Malus coronaria, ¢.8. ..........ss. 1.25 4.50 
Morus alba tat., C.& ....0..eecee. 45 1.60 
Photinia serrulata ............... 1.05 3.75 
Picea engelmanni ............... -75 2.60 
GRRGTRER ccccccccccessccesces 1.45 5.25 
- DE ateasedeenoneneeuse 65 2.30 
Pinus canariensis ...........+.++- 65 2.25 
* GRRTIBEBR cccccccccccccsecese -70 2.50 
 GHRRREED ccccoccccessesecocs m 4.50 
» GH seteen 1.60 
° Gems. cccce 3.25 
“ lambertiana 2.40 
“ murrayana . 5.00 
© BIBTB cccces 6.00 
palustris ..... 1.50 
BORARNSE cccccccccceceseocece 2.00 
DONGCTOGR .nccccscccccccsses 1.75 
SREIEGR cccccccccesconcsesese 2.25 
SOGERGER ccccccccccccecosccce 5.50 
GUTORED cccccccccscccccsscce L.75 
GTUVORETID ccccccccccccccsose 7.50 
~ QRORE coccccceccecceccoceses 2.25 
* thumbergi ....ccccccccccsecs 1.75 
WEGIMEEER, cccccecccccocceses 6.00 





Plumbago capensis, blue, per 1000 


seeds, $3.30. 
Rhamnus cathartica, d.b. ........ 35 25 
Bhus canadensis, d.b. ..........+. 35 25 
Robinia pseudoacacia ............ .30 
Rosa bianda, dried hips .......... 40 
Sciadopitys verticillata .......... .70 
Sequoia gigantea ............655. 2.10 
Shepherdia argentea, d.b. ........ 55 


Sorbus americana, d.b. ........... 40 
Stewartia pentagyna, cs. ... 
Taxus cuspidata ... 
Tilia americana ... eee 
Tesuga canadensis ..........+ss++. 1, 
Viburnum acerifolium, d.b. ...... 
dentatum, d.b. 
lantana, d.b. 
Wisteria multijuga, blue......... 
sinensis, blue 
sinensis, white 
Zelkova serrata 


Send for Complete Catalogue 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 WARREN STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





— 
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northern nurseries under that label. 
I had the latter for several years as 
C. morifolium, though I suspected 
all along that it was not correctly 
named and recently had that suspi- 
cion confirmed through correspond- 
ence with an eastern botanist, who 
identified the plant as C. morifolium 
variety gracile. 

This plant, with its inch-wide, 
single, pink daisies on lax stems, 
which become procumbent on a level 
surface if not given support and pend- 
ent when grown in a crevice, might 
well have been the parent of what 
we know as cascade chrysanthemums. 
It is quite hardy in this climate and 
is therefore good in a wall, where 
it can display its myriad flowers in 
late September and early October. 
Or it may be used in other parts of 
the garden, either with or without 
support, depending upon the location. 
Gardeners will like it because of its 
late-blooming and floriferous nature. 
Propagation is from seeds, which are 
slow in germination and often uncer- 
tain, from cuttings in the usual chrys- 
anthemum way or from divisions. 


Potentilla Warrensii. 


(February 21, 1941.) I find no 
authority in the available literature 
for the name Potentilla Warrensii, 
though that does not mean that it is 
not entitled to that label and certainly 
it is no reflection on the plant’s garden 
value. I suspect that it is a rather re- 
cent introduction, for the name began 
to appear in periodicals a few years 
ago. Anyway, the plant is quite dis- 
tinct from any cinquefoil that I recall 
now, and it has much to recommend 
it to gardeners. Not the least of these 
recommendations is a summer-long 
production of fairly large, yellow 
saucers on 2-foot mounds of pretty 
strawberrylike foliage; another is an 
amiable disposition which permits it 
to get along on little care. Here it 
does well in full sun and a rather 
infertile soil, standing both drought 
and exposure to cold. It usually 
blooms the first year from seeds, rather 
sparingly it is true, but enough to 
make an attractive plant. 


Asphodeline Lutea. 


(February 21, 1941.) Although 
asphodel is usually spoken of as being 
perfectly hardy, one leaves it in the 
open in northern Michigan at his peril. 
It may go through many winters un- 
scathed and then a snowless cold one 
takes it away. Just how much cold 


it can stand, I do not know, though 
I suspect it would be hardy in all 
except the most severe climates. It is 
said to be hardy in Illinois, -Ohio and 
Massachusetts, at any rate. Wher- 
ever hardy, the unusual appearance 
of Asphodeline lutea, when it is bear- 
ing spikes of fragrant yellow bells on 
2-foot to 4-foot stems in June, would 
excite gardeners to the point of buy- 
ing. It also has much to recommend it 
in the way of easy culture in any dry 
sunny spot. It may be grown from 
fall-sown seeds and from divisions. 


Dracocephalum Forrestii. 


(February 21, 1941.) The Chinese 
dragonhead, Dracocephalum Forrestii, 
is another plant of questionable hardi- 
ness in this climate; in fact, most of 
the Chinese dragonheads are a little 
too tender for me. Forrestii is, how- 
ever, a beautiful plant, worthy of the 
attention of growers in more temper- 
ate sections. The flowers are much 
larger than in the popular D. Ruys- 
chiana, purple-blue in color, and are 
borne in whorls throughout June. It 
is said to prefer part shade in the mid- 
dle west. 


Campanula Alliarizfolia. 


(February 21, 1941.) One of the 
many facts that have puzzled me is 
the almost entire absence of Cam- 
panula alliariefolia from American 
gardens. It is to be seen, of course, 
but not often and usually in gardens 
of bellflower enthusiasts. It has much 
to recommend itself to gardeners who 
have no time for fussy plants—recom- 
mendations such as ease of culture in 
dry, sunny situations and a long bloom- 
ing period which covers most of the 
summer. As it grows here, it reaches 


SIBERIAN FLOWERING CRAB 


One of the prettiest flowering crabs. 
Hardiest of them all. Very fragrant, 
large, early spring blossoms. Red buds, 
flowers pink and white. Plant extensive- 
ly as specimen lawn trees, or along drives 
and walks, on home lawns and public 
grounds. 





Size Per10 Per25 Per 100 
3 to 4 ft., br..$2.00 $3.50 $12.50 
2to 3 ft., br.. 1.50 x 7.50 
18 to 24 in., br.. 1.00 1.75 5.00 


Send for list of Newest Plant Intro- 
ductions of Prof. N. E. Hansen and 
Carl A. Hansen. 


MALUS BACCATA 


Hardiest Apple Root Stock Known 


Sizes and Grades Per 1000 
%-in. and up, br., heavy........- 0.00 
\%-in. and up, straight, heavy.. 17.50 
No. 1. 3/16 to \-in., strong......- 15.00 
No. 2, 2/16 to 3/16- in., wrens penes 12.50 
No. 3, about 2/16-im. .......+++++ 10.00 


5% discount and free packing for cash 
with order. 


CARL A. HANSEN NURSERY 





BROOKINGS, S. DAK. 
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about fifteen inches in height, though 
it is said to attain two feet in a heavy 
rich medium. Whatever the height 
may be, each stiff stem is hung with 
white leathery bells, long-lasting and 
produced in succession. It is a splen- 
did plant for the neighborhood grower, 
attractive, easily grown and easily 
handled. Propagation is by seeds. 


Pterocephalus Parnassi. 


(February 21, 1941.) When it is 
said that the Grecian plant, Ptero- 
cephalus Parnassi, is also known as a 
scabiosa, its characters will be more 
easily understood than I could make 
them appear in my own words. 
Imagine a carpet of silvery gray-green 
leaves, over which are displayed 
throughout the latter part of the sum- 
mer lilac-pink pincushions an inch or 
so above the 3-inch mats, and you will 
have a picture of a most useful plant. 
Add to that the fact that the plant 
is at its best in a dry hot situation, 
and you have one of great value for 
eastern American conditions. Despite 
its Grecian origin, it is sufficiently 
hardy for all except the coldest parts 
of this country. All of which means, 
if I am any judge of a plant’s value, 
that in Pterocephalus Parnassi we have 
a valuable item for local sales, where 
buyers can watch its behavior. It is 
best in a well drained soil in the hot- 
test situation to be found. Propaga- 
tion is from seeds, divisions or cut- 
tings, the last-named preferably taken 
in late summer and left in the cutting 


no LEASE 
or LEND plan 


However, at the prices quoted 
in our New Spring 1941 Lin- 
ing-out Stock list, nursery- 
men everywhere are offered 
direct aid in procuring stock 
to line out. Unusually com- 
plete as to varieties and sizes 
for this time of year, this 
list should be in your posses- 
sion before you place your 
order. Write today. 





NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE 


ILLINOIS 
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MODERATE PRICES 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties, the hardiest of all 
zaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH, fine specimen. 
Also fastigiata, pendula, Riversii. 





Ask for catalogue 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. 1., N. Y. 











We offer excellent 
Nursery-grown 
Rhododendrons, 

Azaleas, Kalmias, 

Pieris and Hemlocks. 


“‘B”’ certificate on all shipments. 


Gillett’s Nurseries 


Southwick, Mass. Est. 1878 











® 
de WILDE’S | 


RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 


SHILOH, N. J. ] 








RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 
AND OTHER 
ERICACEOUS PLANTS ! 




















VIBURNUM CARLESII 


10 rate 100 rate 
15 to 18 ins., .00 


18 to 24 ins, B&B ....... 11.00 100.00 
No charge for packing when cash 
accompanies order 


ADAMS NURSERY, Inc. Springfield, Mass. 








GINKGO 
Ci © OP vccncancesenedes ory per 100 
B Od BO Pen cccccccccesece 215.00 per 100 
Bas BO SCE ccccccccses 240.00 per 100 


Packing extra 


J. FRANKLIN MEEHAN & SONS, INC. 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 








DAPHNE CNEORUM 
DORE BOR, coccencccocsestaceset $4.00 $35.00 
DESDE GR. avcccensccececcoccese 5.00 45.00 


Transplants 
$5.00 per 100, $40.00 per 1000. 
Boxing at cost. 
EDEN NURSERIES, EDEN, N. Y. 
U.S. Route 62, 18 miles south of Buffalo 











frame until the following spring or 
potted up and kept in a cold green- 
house over winter. 

A few characters not mentioned in 
the foregoing should be added to make 
the picture complete. Unlike the true 
scabiosas, which are more or less sta- 
tionary, this plant makes an ever- 
spreading mat; it is not a rapid 
spreader, as might be taken from that 
remark, but grows freely enough to 
make it an amiable companion. An- 
other point omitted in the foregoing 
enumeration is the beauty of the fluffy 
lavender seed heads, which is no small 
part of the plant’s charm. 





TO HELP SMALL BUSINESS. 


A special committee to study prob- 
lems of American small business and 
recommend remedial legislation to 
Congress has sent out as its first 
communication a letter to business- 
men asking a statement of the prob- 
lems to be considered. 

Small businessmen are invited to 
state their own problems clearly. 
Each problem should be listed on a 
separate letterhead, and if several 
are presented they should be num- 
bered in the order of importance. 
A statement is asked as to why each 
is important. 

Nurserymen may present their 
problems, whether of taxation, gov- 
ernment competition, trade barriers, 
labor or financing. 

Each sheet should be signed, and 
the businessman should give his oc- 
cupation or kind of business, firm 
name, full address, Congressional dis- 
trict and population of his city. Let- 
ters on this subject should be ad- 
dressed to Hon. James E. Murray, 
chairman, Special Committee to 
Study Problems of American Small 
Business, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





THE city park board of Kansas 
City, Mo., has authorized the pur- 
chase of 1,000 American and Moline 
elm trees, 1,500 western-grown rose- 
bushes, 124 shrubs and fifty other 
trees. The elm trees will be used in 
making replacements in the park and 
boulevard system and will be pur- 
chased from the Williams & Harvey 
Nurseries Co. for $3,000. The other 
stock will be used as replacements 
at the Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
and Aikins Museum and will be pur- 
chased from the E. Asjes Nurseries 
for $1,213. 
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GRAFTED 
STOCK 


From 2%-in. Pots 


Ready for delivery about 
May I, 1941 


For southern or far western orders, stock 
can be shipped early March. 


Per 10 Per 100 
Acer palmatum atropur- 


SE wececess deeeesccd $3.00 $25.00 
Acer dissectum atropur- 

CUPS cc ccccccccccccecs 3.00 25.00 
Cedrus atlantica glauca .... 4.00 35.00 
Ciigaseypaste obtusa gra- 

cllis nana compacta... ... 3.00 25.00 
Cornus florida alba plena ... 3.00 25.00 
Cornus florida pendula ..... 3.00 25.00 
Cornus florida rubra ........ 3.00 25.00 
Fagus sylvatica pendula .... 3.00 25.00 
Fagus sylvatica Riversii .... 3.00 25.00 
Tlex opaca femina .......... 2.75 25.00 
Ilex opaca Howardli ........ 2.75 25.00 


Juniperus columnaris glauca 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus columnaris viridis, 2.75 25.00 


Juniperus chinensis neabori- 
SNE 60456 b0b00s0000000s 2.75 25.00 


Juniperus chinensis Sargentii 2.75 25.00 


Juniperus chinensis Sargentii 
SE  ahoneseastaeesecas 2.75 25.00 


Juniperus scopulorum glauca 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus squamata ........ 2.75 25.00 


Juniperus squamata argentea 
warliegata ........eee sees 2.75 25.00 


Juniperus squamata Meyeri . 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana Burkii . 2.75 25.00 


Juniperus virginiana 
DE achecebeesoececs 2.75 25.00 


Juniperus virginiana 
elegantissima ........... 2.75 25.00 


Juniperus virginiana glauca. 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana globosa 2.75 25.00 
Sqmineres virginiana 

=e Peer 2.75 25.00 
PB. virginiana Kosteri. 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana Schottii 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana pendula 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana 


pyramidiformis .......... 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana 

pyramidalis ............. 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus sabina Von Ehron. 2.75 25.00 
Magnolia Alexandrina ..... 3.25 30.00 
Magnolia Halleana stellata... 3.25 30.00 
Magnolia Soulangeana ..... 3.25 30.00 
Magnolia Soulangeana nigra. 3.25 30.00 
Pinus Cembra ..........++. 2.75 25.00 
Thuja orientalis aurea nana. 2.00 18.00 
Thuja orientalis conspicua . 2.00 18.00 
Thuja orientalis elegantis- 

GED cccccccecceccccsecce 2.00 18.00 
Taxus media Brownl ....... 2.75 25.00 
Taxus media Hatfieldli ..... 2.75 25.00 
HESS’ NURSERIES 


P. 0. Box 52 
Mountain View, New Jersey 


4, 4m. fy fy fr fr, 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems 
of the Nurseryman — By Ernest Hemming 


GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE. 


Much as we may dislike and dis- 
trust any change either in govern- 
ment, theology or business, change 
is essential to life and growth. De- 
mocracy can only live as an active, 
dynamic force. Theology is only 
man’s conception of God. It becomes 
obsolete if it does not change with 
an enlarged vision. Business dies un- 
less it expands and progresses. 


In the daily press, over the radio 
and in conversation, we are hourly 
reminded of the tremendous changes 
taking place all over the world and 
in every line of endeavor. It does 
look as if, during the next decade 
or so, we shall see the culmination 
of an era of change or progress. We 
may lose our faith and say the future 
is chaos, or we may look and work 
toward a future much superior to the 
past, following the example of the 
English, who while fire is raining 
down from the skies, destroying their 
cities, are planning to build better. 

Following this line of thought, 
what may we expect in the future 
of the nursery business? The most 
obvious change will be brought about 
by the redistribution of wealth, 
which, few of us realize, is fast taking 
place. There will be fewer large es- 
tates and many, many more planted 
homes. This one change alone en- 
visions a constantly increasing de- 
mand for plants. An accessory to the 
redistribution of wealth by taxation 
is the influence of the automobile and 
the necessarily good roads. It takes 
no gift of prophecy to envision a 
future demand for plants in connec- 
tion with highway planting after a 
ride along the Du Pont highway in 
Delaware, with its well kept parking 
strip between the lanes of traffic and 
the planting of trees along the high- 
way, the roses on the guardrails and 
embankments. 

Democracies may move slowly at 
first, but when the demand for 
beauty along the highway once sets 
in, with a little competition between 
the states, the demand for plants is 
likely to be very, very heavy. 

Traveling along a_ beautifully 
planted highway would -certainly 
bring into contrast a wind-swept farm- 


house bare of planting, as so many 
of them are in different parts of the 
country. Beauty is catching; so we 
may look for a demand for orna- 
mental plants even from the forlorn- 
looking country farmhouses, when 
they are brought into prominence by 
the improved highways. 


There are already many notable 
examples of landscape planting of 
manufacturing establishments and 
factories. These receive attention be- 
cause they are usually located near 
large cities and are generally the sore 
spots on the landscape. But there is 
every indication that the future will 
see increasing expenditures along this 
line, even if it is only to beat the 
excess profits tax—which is perhaps 
not the most desirable reason for 
beautifying an unsightly object, but 
may be one of the purposes of the 
tax, to bring about better working 
conditions and surroundings. 


It takes either a war or convulsion 
of nature to shake humanity loose 
from continuing some of its abomina- 
tions. Perhaps the word abomination 
is rather strong to use in connection 
with a place where we bury our loved 
ones. Yet the writer never passes 
one of those old cemeteries which, 
for all the sentiment associated with 
them, look nothing better than dumps 
for an assorted collection of stones, 








NURSERY COMPANY 
— 
McMINNVILLE, TENN. 


Lining-out Stock of Forest Tree 
Seedlings Nursery-grown plants 


Per 1000 
$5 





Sugar Maple, ito 6 ins. ........ 00 
Sugar Maple, 6to12 ins. ........ 6.00 
Sugar Maple, 12 to 18 ins. ........ 8.00 
Black Locust, 6 to12 ins. ........ 3.50 
Black Locust, 12 to 18 ins. ........ 5.00 
Silver Maple, 18 to 24 ins. ........ 7.00 
Silver Maple, 2to 3 ft. ......... 9.00 
River Birch, 12 to 18 ins. ......... 9.00 
River Birch, 18 to 24 ins. ......... 12.00 
MOO, 600 6 IME, ccccccccscccce 5.00 
Redbad, 6 to 12 ins. ...........+.:. 6.00 
White Ash, 12 to 18 ims. .......... 4.00 


© Ash, 18 to 24 ins. .......... 5.00 
Sweet Gum, 18 to 24 ins. 
Sweet Gum, 2to 3 ft. 

Mulberry, 4to 6 ins. ... 
Russian Mulberry, 6to12 ins. ... 
Russian Mulberry, 12 to 18 ins. ... 
American Sycamore, 6to12 ins. . 
American Sycamore, 12 to 18 ins. . 


Send us your want list. 
WRITE US FOR OUR PRICE LIST. 


AE Mwwsa 
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without thinking they do deserve the 
word abomination when contrasted 
with those cemeteries laid out and 
kept like a garden with merely a 
metal marker level with the ground 
to mark the place of interment. But 
even fashion in cemeteries, while 
slow, is changing from stone records 
to living plants. 

The one change to be most desired, 
while perhaps not increasing the de- 
mand for plants except in an indirect 
way, is the filling of a gap in our 
system of education. This, at least, 
calls for closer contact with growing 
things. The life and growth of a 
human being are brought about by 
exactly the same laws that bring 
about the life and growth of a plant 
or tree. Our very existence depends 
on the trees and plants, but the ex- 
istence of these trees and plants does 
not depend on us; so it would appear 
that it should be a part of our general 
education to know more about them. 
Who knows but what a garden may 
not be part of every educational in- 
stitution of the future? 

Of course, no one knows what the 
future has in store for us, but we do 
know that the nursery trade or pro- 
fession is basically a fundamental one 
and becomes increasingly important 
as civilization develops. While to us 
as individuals it is merely a means 
of livelihood, a conviction that it is 
something bigger and better will en- 
able us to carry on during the difh- 
cult periods of transition. E. H. 


“Y” PEACHES 


Canada’s famous contribution 
to the Peach Industry — 


BUY them in CANADA 
VALIANT — 22iicd om 
VEDETTE — Gorcroment 
VETERAN — '<*! Identification 


full line of other popular varieties 





also 
Montmorency Cherries 
Bartlett, Kieffer Pears 
Dwari Apples, etc. 


Evergreens, Large Assortment 


American Elm, all sizes, 6 to 
8 ft. to 4 to 5-in. caliper—in carlots. 
Send us your Want List. 

— YOUR DOLLAR BUYS ee 
IN CANA 


A — and return 
to U.S. for MUNITIONS 


E. D. SMITH & SONS, Ltd. 


WINOWA, ONT. — CANADA 
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LINING-OUT STOCK 


Norway and Schwedler Maple Whips, 
5 to 6 ft., and 6 to 7 ft. 
HYDRANGEA P. G., l-yr. layers 
No. 1 grade, $3.50 per 100, $30.00 per 1000 
A very complete line of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
AND EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
including many scarce items. Send 

for new 1941 list. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
DRESHER, PA. 








15.000 
SPECIMEN PIN OAKS, 3 to 4%-in.; 
stemmed, 6 to 7 ft.; spaced 8x8 
ft. Transplanted 1938. 
25.000 
PERFECT SPEC. HEMLOCK, 6 to 15 ft. 
SEVERAL THOUSAND 
JAPANESE BEETLE TREATED 


HEMLOCK, 6 to 10 ft. 
TAXUS CAPITATA, 4 to 10 ft. 


All reasonably priced 


Outpost Nurseries, Inc. 
Ridgefield, Conn. 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Wisteria, pot-grown 
Ginkgo biloba 
Purple Leaf Hazelnut 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 


MILFORD DELAWARE 








Old English 
BOXWOOD 


Wholesale 


10 ins. and up — Any quantity 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer, High Point, N. C. 











BURR 
Leading Wholesale Source For 


Cc. R. BURR & CO., INC., Manchester, Conn. 








CLEVELAND SHOW. 


For the landscape display of the 
Lake County Nurserymen’s Associa 
tion at the Cleveland home and flower 
show, February 22 to March 1, stock 
furnished by members was forced 
into leaf and flower in greenhouses 
at and near Painesville, O. 

Storrs & Harrison, Inc., had eight 
greenhouses of trees and shrubs, in- 
cluding twenty-four lilacs twelve feet 
tall, which were in full bloom for the 
opening; red birch trees twenty feet 
high, Japanese maples, magnolias, 
weeping cherries, spireas, daphnes and 
many others. Joseph P. Youdath 
forced 1,000 pansies in strawberry 
boxes. The Donewell Nurseries fur- 
nished willows, dogwoods, deutzias, 
daphnes, redbuds, azaleas, etc. 

Daisy Hill Nurseries supplied es- 
palier apples, flowering almonds, 
peaches and forsythias. Zeichmann 
Florists had mountain laurel, river 
birch, arabis and cynoglossums. Carl- 
ton Lowe contributed violas, pansies, 
tree geraniums and many vegetables 
for a kitchen garden. The Ridgeville 
Greenhouses, C. Merkel Sons, Stuhl- 
dreher Floral Co. and many other 
growers furnished much stock. 

The Cleveland parks department 
greenhouses also contributed their 
quota. A good deal of the stock was 
used in the many small gardens ex- 
hibited by various garden clubs. 

A feature of the show was a rose 
garden in full bloom, staged in the 
center, each plant being tagged as to 
variety. 

Commercial exhibitors who ar- 
ranged booths included Storrs & Har- 
rison, Inc.; George F. Irish Co., Cole 
Nursery Co., Melvin E. Wyant, Bos- 
ley Nursery, Templin-Bradley Seed 
Co., Wood & Co., Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Co., Swift & Co. Cleveland 
Arborists’ and Landscape Contrac- 
tors’ Association and Stadley Prod- 
ucts Co. 





DOERR CHIEF NATURALIST. 


John E. Doerr, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed chief of the naturalist divi- 
sion of the National Parks Service, 
filling the vacancy left by the resigna- 
tion of Earl A. Trager. Mr. Doerr 
has been with the National Park 
Service since 1931, serving at Hawaii 
national park and in the naturalist 
work in the United States. He will 
be remembered as a speaker at the 
A. A. N. convention at Portland, 
Ore., in 1939, 
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Bargains 
NORWAY SPRUCE 


4-year Norway Spruce Seedlings, , 
$11.00 per 1000. 


Carefully graded, excellent stock 
8 to 12 inches. 1000 lots only 
on this special Norway Spruce 
offer. Order now, while they 
last. 


MUGHO PINE 


(Pinus Montana Mughus) 


3-yr. Seedlings, 3 to 6 ins., 
$15.00 per 1000. 


3-yr. Transplants, 3 to 5 ins., 
$20.00 per 1000. 


“ 


COLORADO 
BLUE SPRUCE 


(seed from select blue trees) 


2-yr. seedlings, 2 to 3 ins., $9.00 
per 1000. 

3-yr. seedlings, 3 to 6 ins., 
$15.00 per 1000. 


Nurserymen today cannot ob- 
tain Norway Spruce, Mugho 
Pine, Scotch Pine and many 
other species of seeds. Order 
now. 


“ 


Write for complete stock list and 
Special Christmas Tree bulletin 


“ 


MUSSER FORESTS 
INC. 
INDIANA, PA. 
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Diseases of Trees 


Latest Findings on Various Infections of Trade Importance 
Reported in Recent Research Studies — By Leo R. Tehon 


BLEEDING CANKER AND 
CURATIVE INJECTION. 


About a year ago Dr. Frank L. 
Howard and Nestor E. Caroselli, of 
the Rhode Island agricultural experi- 
ment station, reported that in New 
England a number of maple trees had 
been attacked by a new disease, the 
bleeding canker, and that injection of 
the trunks of the diseased trees sur- 
rounding the canker with a yellow 
dye appeared to cure the disease. 
Further reports of the occurrence of 
this disease have received notice in 
previous issues of the American 
Nurseryman magazine. 

Reporting again on the bleeding 
canker at the recent annual meeting 
of the American Phytopathological 
Society, the two investigators named 
above stated that the disease is now 
known to attack beech, elm and two 
species of oak, Quercus rubra and Q. 
agrifolia. It occurs at various points 
in New England, on Long Island, in 
New Jersey and near Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

They also report that the dye with 
which they have been working is 
Helione Orange, and that it inhib- 
its the growth of Phytophthora cac- 
torum, which is the fungus of the 
bleeding canker disease, as well as 
other parasitic fungi, and also inacti- 
vates the toxins formed by these 
fungi. 

During 1939 and 1940 they treated 
by injection with Helione Orange 
349 diseased maples and eleven dis- 
eased beech. Since treatment, eighty- 
five per cent of these trees have failed 
to yield the bleeding canker fungus 
when subjected to laboratory tests, 
and now show inactive cankers 
around which callus is forming. 

The studies thus far made indicate 
that the dye checks decline of the 
infected tree by inhibiting the bleed- 
ing canker fungus and neutralizing its 
toxin. Thus it prevents wilting, de- 
creases browning of the leaf margins 
and bud tips and promotes the pro- 
duction of greener leaves. 

Dosages and dilutions of the dye 
tested and found satisfactory by the 
Rhode Island men have not yet been 
reported. The method used for injec- 
tion, from oral descriptions, appears 


not greatly to differ from the method 
of W. D. Bovie, used years ago in 
attempts to find a chemical cure for 
the chestnut blight disease. 





TWO NEW PEACH DISEASES. 


Stem Canker. 


From the states of Arkansas and 
Idaho come reports by John C. Dune- 
gan and Earle C. Blodgett of two new 
peach diseases, one a fungus disease 
affecting young nursery trees, the 
other a disease possibly of virus 
origin affecting the fruit of bearing 
orchard trees. Neither disease is as 
yet widespread or serious, and for 
neither is any control measure sug- 
gested. 

The disease reported from Arkan- 
sas is a stem canker caused by a 
fungus known as Physalospora ob- 
tusa. In the nursery in which it 
occurred, about one tree in a thou- 
sand was affected, the affected trees 
appearing as isolated cases scattered 
through the nursery. Diseased trees 
could be readily located in the nurs- 
ery row because the leaves on them 
had a pronounced red discoloration. 
The canker occurred on diseased trees 
at the ground level, showing as a 
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dark brown to black sunken region 
exteriding from about one inch below 
the soil line to one or two inches 
above it. The cankered part of the 
stem was misshapen and smaller in 
diameter than the healthy parts 
above and below it. Between the 
bark and wood, in the cankers, the 
tissues were brown and collapsed, 
and gum pockets ran longitudinally 
through them. In the older parts of 
the cankers the wood, too, was dis- 
colored, only the pith remaining 
normal. 

Root tissues below cankers and all 
aboveground parts of the trees above 
cankers appeared healthy, but if the 
trees were shaken the reddened 
leaves dropped readily, thus showing 
definite evidence of injury. 

The peach trees among which the 
disease was found had been budded 
in June, 1940, but the disease was not 
observed until October. The fact 
that it occurred on only a small num- 
ber of trees scattered at random 
through the rows and that in every 
case infected trees showed mechani- 
cal injuries in the vicinity of the 
cankers indicate strongly that infec- 
tion did not enter following the bud- 
ding process, but merely invaded 
stems on which injuries favored 
attack. 

Rusty Spot. 


The disease reported from Idaho 
has been given the name “rusty spot” 
because fruit on affected trees bears 





Platanoides — Norway Maples 


Per 1000 

ee ere $ 7.50 

re 12.00 
gS aan nen 18.00 
ey ae 35.00 

I 50.00 


4to 5 feet, trans. ....$15.00 per 100 
25% cash with order or 10% discount 
for full cash. Those who want to 
trade may do so. 


STATE ROAD NURSERY 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


2-year seedlings 
Per 100 Per 1000 

(2-0) 0 to 2 ins.......$1.50 $7.00 

F.0.b. Fennville 

Shipped April 1 to May 15. 

Seedlings grown from seeds from 
cones hand picked from blue trees in 
Colorado. 


Michigan-grown seedlings. 


WALTER A. STUDLEY, NURSERY 








A Complete Assortment 
Of Clean Well Grown Plants 





Write Us 





JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 


State and Sproul Rds., R.F.D. 3, Media, Pa. Dept. AN Fennville, Mich. 
Colorado - Grown 
S HRUBS Chinese Elm, seedlings and 








transplants. 


Now booking orders for spring 
shipment in combination carloads. 


Wholesale list on request. 


Eastern representative 


Ralph R. Coe 


Box 253, Painesville, Ohio. 
Swink Nursery Company 


Box 330 
Swink, Colorado 
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ILEX CRENATA 


18 to 24 inches up to 5 to 6 
feet. 





Bushy plants. 


Special price truck or carload 
lots. 


No Japanese Beetle 
J. E. WEIR, Ince. 


Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 








OWN-ROOT HYBRID 


RHODODENDRONS 


For the first time—the best varieties 
of Hybrid Rhododendrons on their own 
roots at reasonable prices. MHardier 
than grafts and wilt-free. More vigor- 
ous, compact and lower-branching than 
layers. Less expensive than either. We 
offer l-year and 4 to 8-inch transplants. 
Limited quantity per customer. 


OLD KENT NURSERY 


Box 62, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


Tsuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer 
rubrum and saccharum; Betula lenta, 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus americana, 
Prunus pennsylvanica and serotina 
and many other trees and shrubs. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 


P. 0. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 








Red Lake Red Currant, 2-yr., 1-yr. 
Poorman Gooseberry. 


Hybrid Lilacs, on own roots, twice 
trans., 3 to 8 ft. 


American and Oriental Arbor-vite, 
sheared, trans., 5 to 8 ft 


Bearing Size Dwarf Pears, 4 to 6 ft. 


Specimens various items for landscape 
planting. 


SAMUEL FRASER 


Geneseo, N. Y. 








Amoor River North Privet Cuttings 


Let us make up your cuttings from our tried and 
proven “MOTHER BLOCKS.” Genuine Amoor 
River North Privet. All cuttings hand sorted. 
Cash-with-order price, $1.50 per 1000, 5000 for 
$5.00. Packing free. Order at once. 


ALTA VISTA NURSERIES 


Davenport, Iowa 














Upright 
Japanese Yew 
Extra heavy well grown specimens up to 10 feet 
high, growing 6 feet apart in nursery rows. Also 
Topiary Specimens. 
Peekskill Nursery, Croton Ave., 


Peekskill, ho Y. (3 miles east of Peekskill on 
Route 202 








a peculiar rusty spotting of which 
no account has previously been given. 
It was first seen in a 30-acre Elberta 
orchard near Council, Idaho, June 13, 
1940, several trees being affected on 
that date. When subsequent exami- 
nations were made, August 15 and 
September 3, the spotting was ap- 
parently worse. From many trees the 
fruit was not harvested. In another 
orchard near Caldwell, Idaho, about 
seventy-five miles from the first, rusty 
spot was severe in 1940 and accord- 
ing to the orchard owner had been 
present on a small amount of fruit in 
1939. An exchange of specimen 
fruits by Dr. Blodgett, of the Idaho 
agricultural experiment station, with 
workers in Colorado resulted in evi- 
dence that rusty spot occurs in the 
latter state also. 

Rusty spot begins to appear when 
the fruit is about the size of a walnut. 
At that stage the spots look as if 
drops of rusty water had settled into 
the hairs on the peach. The discol- 
ored hairs can be rubbed off easily, 
and a finely russeted bald spot is left. 
The bald spot may become quite 
smooth, shiny and purplish. As the 
season progresses the spots seem to 
enlarge, although possibly they only 
grow with the fruit. On some fruits 
spots cover half the surface, on some 
the entire surface. As the fruit nears 
maturity, the spots often have a red, 
pink or bluish-purple margin, which 
shows distinctly against the healthy 
flesh. Lightly spotted fruits show no 
change either in taste or in the ap- 
pearance of the flesh. Badly spotted 
fruits, however, are of poor quality, 
have hard flesh, are severely dwarfed 
and off-shaped, and tend to be graded 
out. 

Trees upon which rusty-spotted 
fruit is borne show no change in 
general vigor and no symptoms on 
leaves and twigs. However, the en- 
tire crop of fruit on an affected tree 
shows the spotting, while trees near by 
bear entirely normal fruit. Attack by 
the powdery mildew fungus, early 
frost damage and injury by insects 
or mites have been ruled out as pos- 
sible causes of the spotting, and bud- 
ding work has been started to deter- 
mine whether the disease is trans- 
missible from tree to tree in the man- 
ner of a virus. L. R. T. 





RECENTLY incorporated was 
Mittermeyer’s Nurseries, Inc., Hack- 
ensack, N. J., with 1,000 shares of 
no par value. 
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KOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 


Lining-out Stock of Top Quality 


6000 Azalea J. C. Van Tol. Seedlings. 100 1000 
6 to 10 ins., 3-yr., heavy field- rate rate 


i  sleaeehebernaseeniecess $0.15 $0.12 
5000 fea mollis. Seedlings. 
3 to 6 ins.. l-yr., feld-grown .. .08 -06 
3000 Azalea mollis. Seedlings. 
6 to 10 ins., 3-yr., heavy field-gr. .15 12 
4000 Azalea mucronulata. Seedlings. 
6 to® ins., 2-yr., tpl., bed-grown .15 12 


9000 Biota aurea nana. 


fleld- i seekasebebedeasnee 20 18 
3000 Retinispora gracilis. 
sos ins., 1-yr., grafted, fleld- 
advegeseccoseoeccocoses 25 .20 
9000 Red Dogwood 


rafted. 
0 to 18 ins., et -yr., tpl, fleld-gr. .30 
3000 Enkionthus ‘campanulatus. Seedlings. 
6to® ins., 2-yr., tpl, feld-gr. .10 
9000 Ilex opaca, ee 
3 to 6 ins., l-yr., tpl., bedded. . 
r 1000. 


5000 br ootea, so le. 


5000 Jeniperes "stricta, Cuttings. 
6to9 ins., 2-yr., tpl., fleld-gr. .18 -15 
7000 Leueothoe wy Seedlings. 
6 to 10 ins., 2-yr., tpl., fleld-gr. .15 12 
6000 Pieris japonica. “Cuttings. 
6 to 10 ins., 2- Agi. Lg 25 -20 
9000 peeqesenaren Set eae ” Grafted 
9 to 12 ins., eld-gr. .70 60 
6000 Lilae H jas, Toned, 
4to ns., yr. ; 
9000 Taxus Hicksii. Cuttings. 
to s., 2-yr., tpl., 
9000 Taxus Hicksii. Cuttings 


to 12 ins., 3-yr., tpl, field-gr. .25 -20 
Lining-out stock is today’s greatest opportunity 
for investment in = industry. Order now for 
early spring shipm Our prices are very 
reasonable for finest, Quality that can be grown. 


BRIDGETON, N. J. write for catalogue 








FLOWERING CRABS 


Bench grafts for lining out. 
per 100. 10 or more at this rate. 

Arnoldiana, very early pink. 
Bechtel’s, double pink. 
Eleyi, semidouble, red. 

unda, single, carmine to white. 
Niedzwetzkyana, red Russian, deep rose, 

reddish foliage, dark red fruits 

Scheideckeri, early pink, very profuse 


Fine Buddleia Per 100 
Young potted plants for lining out. 

Dubonnet, new rich wine-red..... $12.00 
Charming, beautiful pink......... 9.00 
Eleanor, new deep blue, fine...... 9.00 
Hartwegi, large lavender........ 8.00 
Ile de France, deep purple....... 6.00 
Magnifica Imp., violet. fine cut... 6.00 


Red-leaf Jap. Barberry, 9 to 12 ins. 3.00 
Hydrangea P. G., large-flowering 


type, 6 to 12 ins... 2c. .ceeeeees 3.50 
Viburnum Opulus, 9 to 12 ins..... 3.50 
Am, Snowball, 9 to 12 ins......... 3.50 
Japan Snowball, $ to 12 ins....... 4.25 


HARMON NURSERY Prospect, 0. 








RED OAKS 


1-in. to 5-in. 
1 BM OR, . coccccccescesesed onenee per 100 
1% to LM-im.......cccsecsseces 195.90 per 100 
Twice transplanted 


J. FRANKLIN MEEHAN & SONS, INC. 
MOUNT AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








BOXWOOD, HOLLIES 
and YEWS 


A§ specialists in these plant gems for 
years, we assure you everything 
about them is right, including price. 
Call or write 


H. Ernest Conwell, 


Milton, Delaware 











SPECIMEN STOCK 
Mughe Pine, 2% to 5 ft. spread. 
Enkianthus, 4 to 7 ft 
re -~ ey i A ft. and 8 to 10 ft. 
Taxodium Distichum. § to 10 ft. 
Yews, 14 to 16-ft. spread. 
Brimfield Gardens Nursery, R. Merehall, Je yr. 
245 Brimfield Rd. Wethersfield. 
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Northern Retailers Meet 


Two-day Program at Later Date Than Formerly 
Inaugurates Move to Rebuild Old Organization 


The thirtieth annual meeting of 
the Northern Retail Nurserymen’s 
Association, held February 24 and 25 
at the Hotel Andrews, Minneapolis, 
Minn., was attended by a much larger 
number than in previous years. The 
officers are in hopes of building this 
into an organization of its own cov- 
ering the retail, wholesale and sales 
yard groups of five or six states, in 
the north central region. 

The meeting was opened by Presi- 
dent E. C. Hilborn, Valley City, 
N. D., who reminisced for a few 
minutes, recalling many incidents at 
the time of the beginning of the asso- 
ciation, thirty years ago. It helped 
with the building of the fruit-breed- 
ing stations in Minnesota and North 
and South Dakota. 

D. M. Mitchell, Owatonna, Minn., 
reporting on “Available Nursery 
Stock,” said there was considerable 
winter injury in spots, but it was not 
general and not severe, although it 
was serious in some areas. H. N. 
Dybvig, Colton, S. D., said there was 
much stock in the field that none dare 
quote on because one cannot know 
how much of it is still alive. He felt 
there was a big demand for ever- 
greens for landscaping new homes. 
Vernon Marshall, Arlington, Neb., 
stated that privet, broad-leaved ever- 
greens, cherry stocks, cotoneasters and 
Viburnum Lantana were dead, either 
in part or all there was to the ground, 
in parts of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Missouri. Strange as it seems, some 
varieties considered tender came 
through without damage. 

A discussion of new fruits fol- 
lowed, by J. D. Winter, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Fred Haral- 
son, superintendent of the fruit- 
breeding farm. 

One of the prize talks of the day 
was on how to make collections, by 
J. P. Lang, who has probably sold 
more nursery stock than any other 
one man in the state of Minnesota. 
His points were: Don’t use a “canned” 
speech for collecting; each case is 
different. Nursery stock is a liability 
until it is sold. Salesmen should be 
enthusiastic and should be trained 
from the beginning for collecting as 
well as selling. They should know 


their man and know whether he is 
responsible for the size of order sold 
him. On the day a salesman sells an 
order he should figure out how he is 
going to collect it. Mr. Lang said 
that one of the most important things 
to do is to impress the customer that 
he has bought something of real value 
and that there has to be a settlement 
time. 

In the evening a splendid talk on 
“How to Sell Your Nursery Stock” 
was given by Arthur Devine, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Co. Some of the 
points Mr. Devine brought out were: 
Determine if your work is worth 
while; if so, go ahead or slide back. 
And, of course, the natural thing to 
do is get out and push it so that it 
will go ahead. If a sales manager says 
his sales force is no good, the ques- 
tion is who trained the men. A sales- 
man must be concise and must know 
what he is talking about, must be 
able to deliver and call again. 





CHOICE PERENN IALS 


a, in 10 varieties. 
arouse Crimson King. 

Hardy Chrysanthemums, many varieties. 
Dianthus, Little Joe, Bobby, Silvermine. 


Gaillardia, Sun God, Ruby, Mr. Sher- 
brooke and Monarch Strain. 


Pentstemon, Garnet. 
Veronica, Blue Spire. 





We can supply all these varieties in 
standard size for immediate resale, and 
in small sizes for lining out or potting. 
Let us quote you on your needs. 


D. & C. HARDY PLANT NURSERY 


Westminster, Maryland 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Bj. Loss, of Lake City, Minn., 
gave a short talk on his recent trip to 
Florida. 

The following afternoon, State 
Senator M. R. Cashman, who has re- 
turned to the nursery business, re- 
called the early days of the organiza- 
tion; he was the first president. He 
was of the opinion that a sales force 
provided the best way to retail nurs- 
ery stock. Salesmen should be trained 
to give the best help to the customer, 
able to suggest the right variety for 
the proper place. He said that nurs- 
erymen should get together and put 
the nursery business on a pleasant, 
profitable basis for all concerned. 

An excellent paper on “What 
Charge Planting?” was given by Ver- 
non Marshall. He told the way his 
firm arrived at a cost-finding system. 
He asserted that labor was a definite 
commodity and should make a profit 
just as any other item. John Haw- 
kins, of the Rose Hill Nursery, re- 
sponded with his experiences in plant- 





BLEEDING HEART 


(Dicentra spectabilis) 


S 00 © a0GBiecsectesssced $12.00 per 100 
S Qe 6 GER. cccccscacesss 10.00 per 100 

Strong field-grown plants, not in 
storage. 


Order now and we will ship when and 
how you wish without extra packing 
charge. 

A good assortment of other stock at 
surplus prices. 


WE Dasthl 


ALBERT LEA MINNESOTA 














LINING-OUT EVERGREENS 


Per 100 
Biota aurea nana, pots........... 0.00 
Euonymus patens, H to 10 ins., T.. 6.50 
Juniper, Andorra, pots........... y 
Juniperus Pfitzeriana, pots....... 10.00 
Pyracantha paucifiora, 6 to 8 ins., 

DORE cctesoccceccesvesecésectes 6.00 
Sonus cuspidata, spreading, pots. 9.00 
Arbor-vitz dalis, pots.... -00 
Arbor-vitze Yoodwardii, globe, 8 

Gd 30 Oe, Bui ccccccccccsiscoos 12.00 


Pots are 2%-in. 
Order now for immediate or later ship- 
ment and receive our complete cata- 
logue. Cash earns free packing. 


Burton's Hill Top Nurseries 


Box 259 CASSTOWN, OHIO 


FLOWERING CRAB APPLES 


Atrosanguinea, Eleyi, Floribunda, Nied- 
zwetzkyana, Robusta, Scheideckeri, few 
Arnoldiana. 2 and 3-yr. grafted—Tree 
Type. 
Beautiful well formed trees 
4 to 5 ft..... $3.50 per 10; $30.00 per 100 
5 to 6 ft..... 4.50 per 10; 40.00 per 100 
Rush your order before spring growth 
starts. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
Hickory, N. C. 























RED-FLOWERING 
DOGWOOD 


Cornus florida rubra 
puddled roots 





Per 100 
RI INO Gcrreceinehciiialiemaee’ $20.00 
Ne TN jisnctccceniiadindieendaaieiait 27.50 
oe), eae 32.50 
Cash. No packing charges 
NURSERY 
« BYER COMPANY 
Chase, Alabama 
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ALPINE CURRANT 


Alpine Currant (Ribes Alpinum) leads 
the parade for ciipped hedges, shrub 
fillers, or sheared specimen shrubs. Our 
special Northern Iowa strain grows 
thrifty, dense and dwarf. Our grades 
are liberal; the root system has been 
built up by careful transplanting. 


We offer these sizes while they last: 


Per 100 

2to15 inches ...... $15.00 

15 to 18 inches ...... 20.00 
18 to 24 inches ...... 25.00 
24 to 30 inches ...... 30.00 


(Lower prices for quantity orders) 


Our new complete price list is just off 
the press. Write if you have not re- 
ceived copy. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


Charles City, Iowa 








New Perennials 


Per 100 
AEthionema, Persian Candytuft. 
Blue foliage, beautiful pink 
flowers, 2-in. pots...........+. $12.00 
Dianthus Little Joe. Large crim- 
son flowers; blooms all summer, 
SUG, DOOD. oi oncceesneeaevenes 12.00 
Dianthus Silvermine. Large fra- 
grant white flowers, 2%-in. pots 15.00 
Geum Wilton Ruby. Dark ruby 
red, 2%%-im. pots.......seeesees .00 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 West Grand St. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








1!'AND NOW!! 


Summer-Flowering Chrysanthemum 


DEAN KAY 


Has abundance of beautiful double 
rose-pink flowers on vigorous plants. 
Starts blooming in late July and con- 
tinues until severe frosts. 


ABSOLUTELY HARDY 
2%-in. pot plants, $2.30 per 10; $18.00 
per 100. 25 plants at the 100 rate. 


CORLISS BROS. Inc., NURSERIES 


324 Reynard St. Gloucester, Mass. 











QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 
Specialties 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy and Dicentra 
Spectabilis. 
Let us quote on your perennial needs. 


PERENNIAL NURSERIES Painesville, 0. 
Alva H. Smith R.F.D. 2 








Our new Mum catalogue 


is worth asking for. A card will get a 
copy if you mention the American Nurs- 
eryman. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES 


ELLERSON, VA. 

















HERBS 


Pot-grown plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 








ing in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
He was followed by a discussion on 
replacements, planting costs, etc., 
over the entire territory. 

A. M. Brand, speaking on “What 
Lilacs Shall We Sell?” mentioned the 
best lilacs for the territory and sug- 
gested selling own-root lilacs. He said 
one cannot get satisfactory results 
with lilacs on privet or Syringa vul- 
garis roots and suggested ash be used 
for rootstocks. 

H. G. Loftus, landscape architect, 
Minneapolis, gave a talk on “Cor- 
recting Our Ornamental List.” He 
suggested the dropping of some vari- 
eties and the addition of some others. 
Discussion followed by Robert 
Wedge, Albert Lea. 

The final talk of the afternoon was 
given by Harry Franklin Baker, on 
ornamental evergreens; he discussed 
the use of evergreens as ornamental 
plants, telling how some are being 
used correctly and others are being 
misused, 

Three committees were appointed 
by the president, one to go over the 
fruit list, as suggested by Prof. W. H. 
Alderman, of the university, and J. D. 
Winter, and recommend new varieties 
to be added to the present growing list 
and suggest some that should be 
dropped; the second, to do the same 
thing with lilacs, and the third, the 
same with ornamentals. 


K. D. Andrews, Sec’y. 





HEAR TALK ON LAWN CARE, 


Through the courtesy of the O. M. 
Scott & Sons Co., Marysville, O., and 
its eastern representative, Frederic 
Smith, the sales force of Corliss Bros., 

Gloucester and Ipswich, Mass., 
was given a banquet at the Hotel 
Savoy, Gloucester, February 17. 

After the banquet, Mr. Smith pre- 
sented each person with an Eversharp 
pencil, a notebook and a copy of 
Scott's “Lawn Care” with the com- 
pliments of his company. Scott's 
“Lawn Care” is a free service that 
this company renders to anyone in- 
terested in building and maintaining 
lawns. Bulletins are issued five times 
a year on the care of lawns, control 
of weeds and other topics. 

Mr. Smith gave a brief account of 
the company’s history and told how 
its aim was accomplished in producing 
only the best perennial lawn seeds ob- 
tainable, nearly 100 per cent free of 
weeds. 
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GYPSOPHILA 
(Baby's Breath) 

Bristol Fairy Per 10 Per 100 
a SO ee $2.00 $18.00 
Med. roots .............. 1.80 15.00 
Liners, 2'4-in. pots.. 100 8.00 


CLEMATIS 
In 4-in. pots ............ $3.00 $28.00 
Liners, in 2-in. pots.. 160 15.00 
Mme. Andre, Baron Veillard, Jack- 
mani, Henryi, Ville de Lyon. 
Write for our complete list (whole- 
sale) of fruit trees, shade trees, orna- 


mental shrubs, lining-out stock, ever- 
greens, hedging, vines, perennials, 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Lake City, Minnesota 








FLOWERING CRABS 


Lining-out Stock Per 100 
Arnoldiana, soft pink, 2 to 3 ft... .$15.00 
SOD © Eitcopesconsceseesescesics 19.00 
Bechtel’s, double pak, r/ to 24 ins. 20.00 
Brevipes, white, 2 to 15 


Coronaria, pink, 2 to ; rh erin eadetel 15.00 
Hopa, rose-pink, 2 to 3 ft......... 15.00 

Dt i Ditasteveennedeeeeseeese 19.00 
foensis, pink, 2 to 3 ft............ 15.00 

Dien bends detentee taeda 19.00 
Matthewi, pink, 2 to 3 ft......... 15.00 
Niedzwetzkyana, red, 2 to 3 ft..... 15.00 

2 ee Mhdsiotnene estteetaveces 19.00 
Snowsant. white, 2 to 8 ft..... 15.00 

i 2 3 =i Eee are . 19.00 
Spectabilie: light pink, 2 to 3 ft 15.00 
Theifera, pink. 2 to 3 ft........... 15.00 
Tg goides, white, 2 to 3 ft. 15.00 
Zumi Calocarpa, white, 2 to 3 ft.. 13.00 


@ OO © Mises cnccesesaxececas 20.00 
Leading Varie ties of Flowering ¢ *rabs in 
4 to 6 ft. and 5 to 6 ft. Send for General 
Price List. 


CHARLES FIORE NURSERIES 


Prairie View, Ill. 








SMITH BARGAINS 


1000 wl Lg L. Delphiniums, strong 

DO, ccanegechshunscawaneead $10.00 
1000 Elliott Columbine, strong 

Oe. sscéestaensnssaneecens 8.00 
100 Pyrethrum Vaughan’s aill- 

CP PU tcchgaaewen ease 2.50 
100 _— Sempervirens, strong 


0b0060n66nen008600000 2.50 

100 — « Sempervirens, 8 ins. 
i eorccesesecsossosecs 8.00 

100 May ‘lolets, long-stemmed 
DT. 163001 neecennenenhoabad 2.00 

100 German Iris, all different, 
ERROR coccaceennccesteseess 3.00 
100 Chives, strong divisions .. 1.00 
100 — Double New Gold, 200 

BoD, ceceecnesseseeececeeses 7 

100 Canterbury Bells, blue, pink, 
SEED 60404scnhisseneeeaeee 3.00 
100 Tone. 1-yr., $1.50; 3-yr. ... 10.00 

100 Hibiscus, marge l-yr., mixed 
GEE ound ncvcnseenaennnces 2.50 
SMITH GARDENS CLARKSTON, WASH. 








PHLOXES 


If interested, write for price list. 
Can ship any time. 


HENRY LE POIRE 
R.2 Zeeland, Mich. 











BARGAIN 


10,000 Peony Roots 
ga cut flower, named varieties; assorted col- 
selection. Lots 100 or more, each ; 
ot to Se we divisions. Cash. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since (91! 
Berlin, Maryland 
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New Books and Bulletins 


NUT GROWERS’ HANDBOOK. 


The increasing interest in growing 
nut trees in the home grounds and 
on a commercial basis makes timely 
the publication of the “Nut Grow- 
ers’ Handbook,” by Carol D. Bush, 
just issued by the Orange Judd Pub- 
lishing Co. at $1.75. The author ap- 
parently has himself grown several 
species of nuts in Oregon and has 
made himself familiar with the newer 
and old varieties in the various sec- 
tions of the country. 


In separate chapters he discusses 
the nuts individually, as to uses, 
varieties, qualities, etc., pointing out 
the localities in which they succeed 
best and giving other pertinent infor- 
mation. 


The last third of the book dis- 
cusses growing and marketing meth- 
ods. One chapter is devoted to the 
pollination of nut groves, another 
to planning, planting and pruning, 
while top-working is given a separate 
chapter. 

This volume of 190 pages is inter- 
estingly written, has a number of 
illustrations and will be found of 
value both by the beginner in nut 
culture and the person already ad- 
vanced in the study of that subject. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Pests and Diseases of Trees and 
Shrubs,” by E. L. Chambers and 
N. F. Thompson, bulletin 213 of the 
Wisconsin department of agricul- 
ture, devotes a dozen pages to gen- 
eral control measures and the re- 
mainder of the 88-page booklet to 
individual descriptions of insects and 
diseases and recommendations for 
their control. Numerous illustrations 
add to the value of this publication, 
which is quite comprehensive, in- 
cluding the pests of fruit trees, small 
fruits, ornamental trees and shrubs, 
perennials and bulbs. 


“The Trailing Raspberry, Rubus 
Parvifolius,” by C. F. Williams, as- 
sociate horticulturist at the North 
Carolina agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, and George M. Darrow, senior 
pomologist of the federal bureau of 
plant industry, recently issued as 
technical bulletin 65 of the North 
Carolina agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, covers in a dozen pages the 
characteristics and breeding of the 


crimson-flowered trailing raspberry, 
which has been known to botanists 
for many years, but has received at- 
tention in America only since being 
fruited by the authors in 1932 and 
1933. The trailing raspberry grows 
like the dewberry and fruits as 
heavily in North Carolina. It is re- 
sistant to common diseases of red 
and black raspberries, and fruit of 
selected seedlings is large and of 
fair quality. The pamphlet sum- 
marizes the results of five years of 
breeding. 

“The Small Vegetable Garden,” 
by W. R. Ballard, bulletin 70 of the 
University of Maryland extension 
service, contains sixteen pages of in- 
struction for the home vegetable 
gardener. 

“The Low-temperature Hazard 
to Set of Fruit in the Apple,” by 
M. J. Dorsey, bulletin 473 of the 
Illinois agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, embodies observation on the 
recovery of the apple flower from 
injuries received at low tempera- 
tures. 

“Range of Adaptation of Certain 
Varieties of Vegetable-type Soy- 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


beans,” by J. W. Lloyd, bulletin 471 
of the Illinois agricultural experi- 
ment station, discusses the culture of 
different varieties of soybeans in 
three latitude zones of the state. 

“Reed Canary Grass,” by C. M. 
Harrison, bulletin 220 of Michigan 
State College extension division, 
tells in a few pages about this forage 
crop, which may be grown on wet 
lowland areas of poor drainage. 

“Producing Wild Life by Good 
Farm Land Use,” by R. G. Hill and 
G. W. Bradt, bulletin 218 of Michi- 
gan State College extension division, 
concerns management and planting 
of unused farm areas to encourage 
wild life. 

‘Some Important Michigan 
Weeds,” by Henry T. Darlington, 
Ernst A. Bessey and Clive R. Megee, 
bulletin 304 of the Michigan agri- 
cultural experiment station, keys and 
describes thoroughly ninety-four 
important Michigan weeds, with 
sketches of many, in 216 pages. 

The results of nine years’ seed test- 
ing with thirty-four different species 
of coniferous tree seeds, including 
altogether 2,700 separate tests, ap- 
pear in technical bulletin 255 of the 
New York state agricultural experi- 
ment station, Geneva, entitled “Co- 





SELECTION OF 


Plants.” 


NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
By L. C. CHADWICK 


Recent series of articles in the American Nurseryman on superior 
varieties of narrow-leaved evergreens reprinted in booklet form. 


Companion volume to “COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST— 
Selection of Superior Varieties of Woody Deciduous Ornamental 





Besides discussing and describing the best plants among trees, shrubs 
and ground covers, the author lists uses, cultural and growth habits 
for easy choice of most suitable varieties for landscape purposes. 


40 cents per copy 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Enclosed is remittance of $.......-....... 


at 40c per copy. 


Name 


508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


eiakaeens copies “SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS,” 


copies “COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST,” at 40c per copy. 





Address Street 





City. 


State 
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EVERGREENS, LINING-OUT 


Per 1000 

2,000 Balsam Fir, trs., 6 to 8 ins. .$34.00 

15,000 Balsam Fir sdigs., 4to¢6ins. 9.00 
20,000 Conemier Fir, sdigs., 2 to 

S OU.  éscccsscxetecessce 14.00 

18,000 Deugias Fir, 








Dk. astncaniead ease sun 11.00 
10,000 Seotch ane, sdigs., 6 to 
10 IMB. 2... crcccsccsccces 17.00 
21,000 American Arb., trs.. 4 to 
D.  aaemepeceseanesene 30.00 
16,000 Black “Hitis Sp., trs., 4 to 
nebheendengeseeoese 38.00 
11,000 seruar Spruce, sdigs, 6 to 
SE, c.600cc000seeeceeee 16.00 
7,000 Norway Spruce, trs., XX, 
10 to 12 ins coos S008 
24,000 aahe Pine, sdigs., "3 to 5 
peddeseegeseses sores 20.00 
30,000 W hite Pine, sdigs., 3 to 6 
pg 5 ee eee 14.00 
19,000 White Spruce, trs., 6 to 10 
ph embeded ecenen coves 20.00 
30,000 Juniperus Pfitzer., r.c...... 55.00 
20,000 Taxus cuspidata, r.c....... 65.00 
16,000 Taxus capitata, r.c........- 65.00 
Richard V. Bausher 
Allentown, Pa. 
AND OTHER 
30 Acres 


Choice Finished Stock 
ZEPHYR HILL NURSERY 


YELLOW SPRINGS PIKE 
Springfield, Ohio Phone 2-4712 


& Visit Our Nursery s 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrabs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 














JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA 


Strong rooted cuttings 
$3.50 per 100; $30.00 per 1000 


J. B. BEALLE 


Greenwood, Mississippi 








Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 








Juniperus Excelsa Stricta 
(Spiny Greek guste) 


6 tp B MG < cess cwossces 515.00 $125.00 
6 Od © Biiic cwcvcscceses 12.50 


CHASE NURSERY COMPANY 








Chase, Alabama 
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niferous Tree Seed Testing and Fac- 
tors Affecting Germination and Seed 
Quality,” by C. E. Heit and E. J. 
Eliason. In this 48-page pamphlet 
are indicated the methods of collec- 
tion, extraction and storage found 
most successful for these species. 
Too early collecting, injuries during 
extraction and poor storage were all 
found responsible for severe reduc- 
tion in seed viability. While the 
studies were instituted primarily for 
the benefit of the forest tree nurs- 
ery of the New York state conserva- 
tion department, they have been car- 
ried on at the station with a view to 
assisting those, nurserymen among 
others, concerned with the quality 
and source of their seeds, whether 
purchased or privately collected. 


The fifty-ninth annual report of 
the New York state agricultural ex- 
periment station, Geneva, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, con- 
tains in brief outline some account 
of the experiments undertaken there. 
Those of the division of entomol- 
ogy affecting insects on ornamental 
and nursery plants and those of the 
division of plant pathology on disease 
investigations are of direct or indirect 
benefit to nurserymen. 


“Winter Clover Pastures for Pen- 
insular Florida,” by R. E. Blaser and 
F. T. Boyd, bulletin 351 of the Flor- 
ida agricultural experiment station, 
Gainesville, describes experiments 
with a winter crop of clover, the 
effect of its use being to lengthen 
the grazing period as well as in- 
crease the fertility of the soil. 


“Papaya Culture in Florida,” by 
H. S. Wolfe and S. J. Lynch, bul- 
letin 350 of the Florida agricultural 
experiment station, Gainesville, dis- 
cusses briefly the history, structure, 
uses, propagation and growing of the 
papaya, as well the method of han- 
dling the fruit for market. 





EVERGREEN SOURCES. 


Readers who purchased copies of 
the booklet reprinting articles on 
“Selection of Narrow-leaved Conif- 
erous Evergreens,” by L. C. Chad- 
wick, before completion of the list 
of sources of supply of these plants, 
may obtain a copy now by sending 
a stamped self-addressed envelope. 

With copies of the booklet now 
supplied the list of nurseries offer- 
ing the plants on the selected and 
secondary lists is included. 
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Northern Collected 


Evergreens 
Tsuga Canadensis 


Per 1000 





3 to 6 ins., seedlings........... $ 5.00 
6to 9 .00 
9 to 12 

12 to 18 oceececescecoces \ 

18 tO 30 IMB... .ccccccccsescevsess 33.00 
Heavy, select Per 100 

@ GO 8 BBc ce ccccccccececcovcces 4. 

B te 18 IMS... .cccccccccccsecccece 10.00 
12 to 18 ins ses ncncesdeonnseoss< ee 
BS te 84 tmBiccccccccccovccesceses 20.00 

B & B. Each ” 
OS Om BS Bic o60c0808 cbde0eeeeeese $0.30 
18 to 24 ing......... 40 
Z tO 8 fb... cccccccccccvccccsscsesses .60 
3 to 6 ft..... 90 





Special Offer: 

2 to 6-in. seedlings carefully dug, every 
root fiber intact, guaranteed 90% to live 
with proper care, $10.00 per 1000. 


Thuja Occidentalis 


Per 1000 

S te © Bis oc 0066 000086400888 .8 5.00 

6 tO DO IMB... cccrecessescsesssess 9.00 

O tO 12 Imo... ccccccccseccccceces 12.00 

BS Go 26 Bmrcccecccsecevescececes 24.00 

SB G0 B6 Miticccccececcessccoceves Ge 
Heavy, pasture-grown. 

G Gm 8 BBs cccccccccccccccsssese 20.00 
SB to 16 IMB... ..c.cccccccccccecseves 35.00 
Abies Balsamea 
3 tO 6 IMB... .ccccccccccccsess . 5.00 
$@ to 8 IME. ccccccceccsccesscoes 10.00 
OD CO 2B Wmmiccccccccccccsesescese 15.00 
BD Ge BB Bi coccocececcasesocecse 25.00 
Taxus Canadensis 

Per 100 
Seedlings ..ccccccsccvccscssevess $ 5.00 
Rooted layerS ....cccecceeenneeee 3.00 


Red Spruce and White Spruce 
BS te 6 Imo... ccccceccccscescecces . “510.00 


William Crosby Horsford 


Charlotte, 
Vermont 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 
B & B EVERGREENS 


Write for our complete catalogue 
T. G. OWEN & SON, INC, 
South's Largest Florists and Nurserymen 
Columbus, Miss. 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-seven Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 


As low as 50c per 100, $4.00 per 1.000 
List sent on request. 


BRADEN NURSERY, Peru, N. Y. 


Until April 1 please address R.F.D. 2, 
South Windham, Maine. 
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George Clarence Perkins. 


George Clarence Perkins, formerly 
head of the Jackson & Perkins Co., 
Newark, N. Y., died at his home at 
Santa Ana, Cal., February 24. He was 
70 years of age. 

Mr. Perkins was born at Newark in 
1871, the son of Charles H. Perkins, 
who with his father-in-law, A. E. Jack- 
son, founded the Jackson & Perkins 
Co. nursery in 1873. He was edu- 
cated in the local schools and attended 
Cornell University for two years. He 
left Cornell in 1892 to join the nurs- 
ery firm. Later he became president 
and treasurer of the firm. In the 1920's 
he fulfilled a lifetime ambition by re- 
turning to Cornell to complete his 
course and receive his degree. He 
retired from active business in the 
fall of 1927, when he sold his interest 
in the Jackson & Perkins Co. to his 
associates, 

Mr. Perkins was active in the Ma- 
sonic lodge, also the Elks. He was 
an honorary member of the Newark 
Rotary Club. He was a liberal con- 
tributor to charities and presented the 
city of Newark with the site on which 
the Perkins school was built. Later he 
donated the 13-acre plot that became 
the present beautiful Perkins park. 

Surviving are his widow, Clara 
Stuart Perkins, whom he married in 
1893; one daughter, Mrs. Dorothy 
Perkins Estabrook, author, of Phila- 
delphia; one son, Stuart, also a resi- 
dent of Philadelphia, and one brother, 
Albert J. Perkins, Santa Ana, Cal. 


Walter Weber. 


Walter Weber, St. Louis, Mo., died 
March 1, at a hospital where he re- 
cently underwent an operation. He 
had been reported doing well, until 
a blood clot formed, causing his 
death. 

Walter Weber was practically born 
in the nursery business, being one of 
the four sons of H. J. Weber, who 
started a nursery at Affton, Mo., in 
1867. After the death of H. J. Weber, 
the sons, William, Frank, George and 
Walter, carried on the business. Wal- 
ter had charge of the greenhouses 
until the closing of the H. J. Weber 
& Sons Nursery Co., in 1939, when 
he went with the Westover Nursery 
Co., St. Louis, where he also had 
charge of the greenhouses up to the 
time of his death. William Weber, 
who now has his own nursery at Kirk- 


wood, and George Weber, who is with 
the Westover Nursery Co., survive; 
Frank died about fifteen years ago. 


Emerson Sumner Mayo. 


Emerson Sumner Mayo, a pioneer 
in the nursery business at Rochester, 
N. Y., died February 27 at his home 
there, at the age of 82. Born at Wal- 
doboro, Me., he went to Rochester 
when a young man and joined the firm 
of Glen Bros., Inc. On the death of 
the founder, he became sole proprietor 
of the business, continuing in that 
capacity until he retired, in 1938. He 
leaves two daughters, Mrs. G. Ells- 
worth Harris, Montclair, N. J., and 
Mrs. John E. Whittlesey, West New- 
ton, Mass., and two sons, Ray A. 
Mayo, now president of the nursery 
firm, and John G. Mayo, Houston, 
Tex. 

A. E. Wohlert. 


Anton Emil Wohlert, proprietor 
of the Garden Nurseries, Narberth, 
Pa., died March 5, in Lankenau hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, after a long ill- 
ness. He was 72. 

Mr. Wohlert was born in Den- 
mark and came to this country as a 
young man. He founded the Woh- 
lert nurseries at Penn Valley and re- 
mained active in the business until 
his fatal illness. 

He was widely known for his in- 
troductions of Oriental wisterias, on 
which he prepared a brochure some 
years ago. 





Write us for 


SPECIAL PRICES 


on 
Apples — Cherries, Sweet and Sour 
Peaches—Plum—Pear—Quince 
WE CAN SELL AT A PRICE 
THAT WILL BRING REAL 
PROFITS TO YOU. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. Since 1880 
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He was a member of the Penn 
Valley Association, Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen’s Association, Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, Penn 
Athletic Club and the Masons. 

Surviving are four daughters, Mrs. 
Paul Lang, Pittsburgh; Mrs. William 
Smith, Albany, N. Y., and Ruth and 
Jeanne, who lived with him at 202 
Stepney place, Narberth, and a son, 
Paul, also of Narberth. 

A fellow townsman, Conrad J. Al- 
brecht, of the John Albrecht Nurs- 
eries, writes of Mr. Wohlert: 


“It was my good fortune to know 
him very intimately and, as time went 
on, I learned to love and respect his 
keen judgment more and more. Not 
only was he a thoroughbred in him- 
self, but, as I now look back, he 
demanded that everything which he 
attempted, regardless of whether it 
was for business or pleasure, had to 
be of the best. This you would notice 





Mary Washington 
Asparagus Roots 


3-year size. 


Weight 80 to 90 pounds per thou- 
sand, put up in burlap bags, $3.50 
per 1000, F.O.B. Karnak, III. 


J. G. MAIN & SONS 


Karnak, IIl. 


HORSE-RADISH 


White Bohemian 
Per 100 Per 1000 


Fine 1-year crowns ...... $2.20 $20.00 
Cuttings, 6 inches 


PREPAID FOR CASH WITH 
ORDER 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


PRITCHARD NURSERIES 


BOX 1469 OTTAWA, KANSAS 














Our Specialties Are 
GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, 
STRAWBERRIES, RHUBARB 
General line of Small Fruit plants 
Trade list sent on request 


a" J. RAMBO’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
Bridgman, Mich. 








300,000 Mary Washington Aspara- 

gus Roots. 2-year, No. 1. offered at 
$5.00 per 1000, F.O.B. Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis. 


Coe, Converse & Edwards Co. 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 











9:25, DEPENDABLE QUALITY 





SAVE—When in need of dou- 
bes inspected, state - certified 
Strawberry Plants or other 
berry plants send along your 
want list. All the leading 
varieties and the largest pane 

in the country. Prices in 
line and service prompt. Com- 
plete packing-out service fur- 
nished to nurserymen and 
seedsmen; shipping direct to 
customers under your tags. 


E. W. TOWNSEND SONS 


World’s Largest Growers— Salisbury 
Shippers Strawberry Plants Maryland 
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SCARFEF’S 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Finest Selection of Varieties 
RASPBERRIES—BLACKBERRIES 


Reds—Blackcaps—Purple 
l-year and Transplants 


BOYSENBERRIES 
YOUNGBERRIES 
Rhubarb—Asparagus 


CURRANTS—GOOSEBERRIES 
LINING-OUT STOCK 
Evergreens—Shrubs—Vines 


FINISHED SHRUBS 
Well grown 2, 3 and 4-ft. sizes 


Send for Our Complete Price 
List to the Wholesale Trade 


W.N. Scarff’s Sons 
New Carlisle, Ohio 








300,000 
PEACH TREES 


Propagated from bearing orchards. 
Properly grown, handled and graded, 
and at the right price. 

Per100 Per 1000 


2 to 3 ft., 4/16-in. cal..... $5.00 $45.00 


2 to 3 ft., 5/16-in. cal..... 6.00 55.00 

3 to 4 ft., 6/16-in. cal..... 7.00 65.00 

3 to 5 ft., 7/16-in. cal... 8.00 75.00 

4 to 6 ft., 9/16-in. cal.....11.00 100.00 

Offered in the following varieties: 

Belle of Georgia Mikado 

Brackett Roberta 

Carman Rochester 

Champion Shipper’s Red 

Elberta Slappey 

Gage Elberta South Haven 

Golden Jubilee Valiant 

Hale Vedette 

Hale Haven 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 
WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 








Southern Headquarters 
for Cherry Trees 


We have a good supply of Sweet 
Cherry, all grades, and a few thou- 
sand 9/16-in. Montmorency left for 
spring delivery. 


Write us for special quotations. 


Washington Heights Nurseries 


Box 3065, Sta. A 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








Fruit Trees, 2-yr., 11/16-in. and up. 
Apples, l5c Pears, 20c 


10,000 Multifiora Japonica, rooted cut- 
tings, de-eyed, $16.00 per 1000. 
Write for list. 


J. Geraghty & Son Nursery 


Geneva, N. Y. 











PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 











immediately upon entering his nurs- 
ery. 

“High-quality plant material won 
him fame throughout the United 
States and especially won him the 
name of ‘the flowering cherry king’. 

“His real charitable gifts of flower- 
ing cherries, which the entire country 
will again enjoy this spring, will 
continue for many years to come. 
Among them were gifts to munici- 


palities, state and township parks, 
hospitals, colleges and zodlogical 
gardens. 


“Credit should be given him also 
as an authority on thoroughbred 
horses and dogs and as a breeder 
of prize chickens.” 

Robert H. Fizer. 


Robert H. Fizer, Humboldt, Tenn., 
died February 17, a few days after a 
paralytic stroke, aged 70. Born and 
reared at Humboldt, he operated the 
Sunny South Nursery Co. there for 
many years. His widow survives him. 


Gustaf A. Lindberg. 


Gustaf A. Lindberg, superintend- 
ent of parks at Oak Park, IIl., since 
1913, died March 10 at the Oak Park 
hosiptal. Mr. Lindberg was 50 years 
old. He was past president of the 
American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives, the Midwest Institute of Park 
Executives and the Swedish Club. 
He leaves his widow, Sally, and three 
sons, Harry, Eric and Carl. 


CLARKSON JOINS KELSEY. 


O. Lindsay Clarkson, for many 
years sales representative for Lovett’s 
Nursery, Inc., Little Silver, N. J., and 
the Diamond State Nurseries, Mil- 
ford, Del., is now associated with the 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, East Box- 
ford, Mass., in the capacity of whole- 
sale sales manager. 

Under this new arrangement the 
wholesale department of Kelsey-High- 
lands Mursery will be steadily de- 
veloped to offer a choice selection of 
those plants which grow best in 
rugged northern New England, 
cluding such specialties as Carolina 
and Canada hemlocks, azaleas, rhodo- 
dendrons and a selected list of hardy 
and desirable native and exotic plants. 





AFTER visiting his firm’s custom- 
ers in the middle west, E. “Mike” 
Dering, of Peterson & Dering, Inc., 
Scappoose, Ore., returned home last 
week. 
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Items You May Need 


500 Birch, Cutleaf Weeping, 8 to 10 ft. 
200 Birch, Cutleaf Weeping, 1% to 


1%-in. 
1,000 Elm, American, 8 to 10 ft. 
(root pruned 1939) 
700 Elm, American, 1% to 1%-in. 
(root pruned 1939) 
150 Ginkgo, 5 to 6 ft. 
200 Ginkgo, 6 to 8 ft. 
175 Ginkgo, 8 to 10 ft. 
50 Ginkgo, 1\% to 1%-In. 
300 Maple, Norway, 2% to 3-in. 
,000 Maple, Norway, 3 to 3%-in. 
800 Maple, Norway, 3% to 4-in. 
000 Maple, Norway, 4 to 4%-in. 
All Maple transplanted, 7x7 ft. 
500 Willow, Thurlow, 8 to 10 ft. 
400 Willow, Thurlow, 10 to 12 * 
250 Willow, Thurlow, 1% to 2- 
,000 Juniper, Pfitzer’s 18 to 24 i 
Sheared, compact. 
800 Juniper, Pfitzer’s 2to 2% ft. 
Sheared, compact. 
300 Suninen, Pfitzer’s, 2% to 3 ft. 
Sheared, compact. 


~ 


to 


~ 


9,000 Montmorency Cherry, 1-yr., i-in 
14,000 Montmorency Cherry, 1-yr., “%-in. 
5,000 Montmorency Cherry, 1-yr., s-in. 
1,300 Montmorency Cherry, 1-yr., 4 -in 


8,000 Elberta Peach,  -in. 
13,000 Elberta Peach, 4 -in 
9,000 Elberta Peach. 18 to 24 ins., strong 


A general list of other stock. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875 





Sere Er mrnqeggenscenennagy 
HARDY FRUITS 


Beacon and Haralson Apple 
Latham, Chief and 
Newburgh Raspberry 
MacDonald Rhubarb 
Red Lake Currant 
Manchurian Apricots 
Paradise Asparagus 
American Plum Seedlings 
Caragana Pygmza, L.O:S. 


ANDREWS NURSERY 
MINN 


FARIBAULT ] N. 








Apple and Peach Trees 
In Carload Lots 


A long variety list to select from 
We also can offer other Fruit Trees 
in carload lots, as well as Tennessee 
Natural Peach Seeds. 

If you are interested in either Fruit 
Trees or Peach send us your 
want lists and we will quote attractive 
prices. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 








Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 














GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES and BERRY PLANTS 
GROWING for the WHOLESALE TRADE since 
1890. The QUALITY of our PLANTS will please 
your most critical customers. Get our attractive 

quotations before placing your order. 


The F. E. Schifferli & Son Nurseries 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
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POTTED PERENNIALS. 
{Concluded from page 8.] 


*Incarvillea Delavayi. 

*Pentstemon Southgate Gem and 
*Garnet. 

*Nierembergia rivularis. 

*Lychnis Viscaria flore-pleno. 

*Liatris, dwarf varieties. 

Sedum Sieboldii, $. spectabile and 

S. spectabile Brilliant. 

*Senecio pulcher. 

Stokesia cyanea Blue Moon. 
*Thalictrum dipterocarpum. 
*Verbena canadensis. 

Tritoma Tower of Gold, Royal 
Standard, Empress, rufa and others. 

Veronica incana, V. Blue Spire, 
V. subsessilis. 

All well known forcing varieties 
of spireas (astilbe) like Gladstone, 
Avalanche, Gloria, Bonn, Queen 
Mary, Peach Blossom, Deutschland, 
Amethyst, etc., but also the taller- 
growing Filipendula, Aruncus, pal- 
mata and venusta belong to impres- 
sive summer-blooming _ perennials. 
The astilbes can be easily balled and 
burlapped. 

So can be our largest-selling peren- 
nial in the summer, Phlox decussata, 
with its glorious varieties in all colors 
and shades. This seems to do better 
balled and burlapped than in pots, 
but special attention should be given 
in growing to have good leaves from 
the bottom up by spraying and plant- 
ing farther apart. Burlapped plants 
in bloom showing bare stems with 
dried-up leaves make a bad appear- 
ance. 

Good articles are potted *Buddleias 
Ile de France, *Fortune, *Dubonnet 
and *Charming, as well as the hardy 
*Fuchsia magellanica, all flowering 
during the summer and fall until 
stopped by frost. 

Although not perennials but often 
listed with them are the new large- 
flowering varieties of montbretia, 
which, grown and flowering in pots, 
sell well. 


Late-flowering Perennials. 


Following are perennials flowering 
from September to late fall: 

*Anemone japonica, one of our 
outstanding hardy plants, resents 
transplanting in fall when blooming; 
well rooted pots are safe when pro- 
tected during winter. *A. japonica 
Kriemhilde, *Queen Charlotte, *Sep- 
tember Charm, *Whirlwind and the 
Chinese form, A. hupehensis, are fine 
varieties. 


All hardy asters, or Michaelmas 
daisies, are extremely showy; they 
can be balled and burlapped. Out- 
standing for pots are the new dwarf 
varieties, Countess of Dudley, Lilac 
Time, Nancy, Niobe, Victor and 
others. Of the tall-growing nove- 
anglie and novi-belgii asters, many 
splendid varieties are listed. They 
can be pinched in order to have them 
shorter and bushier. Not belonging 
to these groups, but one of the finest 
is *Aster Frikarti Wonder of Staafa, 
splendid in pots. 

There are so many hardy chrysan- 
themums offered that they cannot be 
discussed here, but it is important to 
select a full assortment of colors of 
the early, midseason and late-flower- 
ing double, single and pompon va- 
rieties; also some of the small buttons 
are lovely. The correct way, of 
course, is to plant all the chrysanthe- 
mums in spring from pots, but sales 
of balled and burlapped flowering 
plants are increasing every year, as 
the public wants them in bloom. 
Winter protection should be advised; 
here also well rooted pot plants are 
safer. It is advisable to put up some 
of the late and midseason-blooming 
varieties in order to protect them 
against early frost. 

*Plumbago Larpente. 

*Physostegia virginiana Vivid and 
*Rose Spire. 

*Chrysanthemum arcticum and with 
the new hybrid, Autumn Light, do 
well in pots and give a splendid plant- 
ing combination together. 

No doubt more sales could be ob- 
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tained of different perennial clematis, 
such as Davidiana, integrifolia ce- 
rulea and recta, if presented flower- 
ing in pots. 

Ground cover plants always will 
come in handy during the whole sum- 
mer and should be in pots. Here is 
a list of the most important peren- 
nials for this purpose: Pachysandra 
terminalis, Vinca minor, Vinca minor 
alba, Vinca minor Bowles variety, 
Ajuga reptans rubra, Ajuga geneven- 
sis, Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi, Ceras- 
tium tomentosum, Epigea repens, 
epimedium in varieties, Mazus rugo- 
sus, Lysimachia Nummularia, Poten- 
tilla tridentata, many sedums, Thymus 
citriodorus, Serpyllum albus, coc- 
cineus and lanuginosus, Veronica 
rupestris vanitris and V. repens. 

Reserve a corner of the sales 
ground or stand for some potted 
herbs. Many a customer is fond of 
them and likes to take a few pots 
along. In several flower shows, herb 
gardens were exhibited and have 
awakened the interest of the public. 
Widely used are the following peren- 
nial herbs: Common thyme, mother- 
of-thyme, rose geranium (not hardy), 
rosemary (not hardy), sage, savory, 
spearmint and other mints, sweet 
marjoram (not hardy), sweet wood- 
ruff, tarragon and lavender 





FAGUS SYLVATICA 
LACINIATA., 
One of the most beautiful of all 


shade trees is the fernleaf beech, 
Fagus sylvatica laciniata (hetero 





Work, Bid Areas “E” and 
Time on March 27, 


will be publicly opened and read aloud. 


and payment bond or bonds. 


Michigan. 


Detroit, 


wold Street, 


to waive any informalities in bidding. 


be submitted with each bid. 


March 7, 1941 





ADVERTISEMENT FOR LANDSCAPE BIDS 
BREWSTER EXTENSION — MICH. 1—1 
BID AREA E& F 


THE DETROIT HOUSING COMMISSION will receive sealed bids on Landscape 
“F", for The Brewster Addition Low-Rental Housing Project, 
consisting of 8 buildings comprising 92 dwelling units, until 2:00 p. m. Eastern Standard 
1941, at the board room of the Water Board on the 5th floor of the 
Water Board Building, Detroit, State of Michigan, at which time and place all bids 


The successful bidder or bidders will be required to furnish satisfactory performance 


Attention is called to the fact that not less than the minimum wage rates as set forth 
in the specifications must be paid on this project. 

Proposed forms of contract documents, including plans and specifications, are on file 
at the office of Housing Associates, Architects and Engineers, 


Copies of the documents may be obtained on or after March 7, 
the sum of $25.00 with the Architects for each set of documents so obtained. 
amount of deposit will be refunded to each person who returns the documents in good 
condition within ten (10) days after opening of bids. 

The Detroit Housing Commission reserves the right to reject any or all bids and 


A certified check or bank draft or bid bond payable to the Detroit City Treasurer 
or U. S. government bonds, in an amount equal to five (5%) per cent of the bid shall 


No bid shall be withdrawn for a period of forty-five (45) days subsequent to the 
opening of bids without the consent of the Detroit Housing Commission. 


at Room 200, 409 Gris- 
1941, by depositing 
The 


DETROIT HOUSING COMMISSION 
George C. Edwards, 
Director-Secretary 
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FRENCH LILACS 


(All Own Root Stock) 


Nurserymen and _ Landscape 
Men looking for good French 
Lilacs in varieties not always 
found in the regular lists and 
also wishing larger sizes than 
those generally carried should 
send for our wholesale list cov- 
ering 


40 Varieties 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Faribault, Minn. 








AMERICAN ELM 


Straight—Nicely Branched 
Well Rooted 


Per 100 





A nice assortment of other stock at sur- 
plus prices. 


WeaséRY 


ALBERT LEA MINNESOTA 








NORTHERN-GROWN 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


White or Canoe Birch, 2 to 3 ft., 3c. 

White or Canoe Birch, 5 to 6 ft., 10c 

Leatherwood, 12 to 18 ins., 5c. 

Balsam Fir, seedlings, 4 to 6 ins., 
$5.00 per 1000. 

Ferns, clumps, 6c. 


Write for prices on other stock. 


J. R. PALMER & SON 
Blackduck, Minn. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


Evergreens Trees 
Shrubs Vines 
Send for List 


The Willis Nursery Co. 


Progressive Nurserymen Ottawa, Kans. 








EVERGREEN GARDEN NURSERY 


Specializing in Native Evergreens and 
Aza.eas. 

See our advertisements in February 1 
and March 1 issues of the American 
Nurseryman. 


McMinnville, Tenn. 





-—HANSEN BUSH CHERRY—, 


The newest in early-bearing cherry fruits. 
Dwarf growing. Enormous yielding. Extremely 
hardy and drought-resistant. Large, choice eating 
fruits. Delicious preserves, jelly. Jom. cordial. 

Trial: 3 Large 2-Year, $1.00; 12 Large 2-Year, 

2.50; 12 Small, $1.50. All Prepaid. 
Send for our list of Newest Plant Introductions. 


CARL A. HANSEN NURSERY 





Brookings, S. Dak. 














phylla). The European beech, Fagus 
sylvatica, of which the fernleaf beech 
is a variety, grows to a large tree of 
about ninety feet in height. It has a 
wide-spreading, twiggy head about as 
broad as high. It is a native of central 
to southern Europe, but thrives as 
well as or better than our native beech 
in cultivation in this country. The 
bark is smooth and gray, like that of 
our native beech, but possibly not 
quite so striking in color. The leaves 
are not so stiff and are nearly entire, 
with a waving margin instead of be- 
ing sharply toothed.. The leaves are 
arranged in two rows and frequently 
remain on the tree most of the win- 
ter. The fernleaf beech foliage is 
deeply cut, resembling to some extent 
the leaf of a fern, as the common name 
implies. These deeply cut leaves, to- 
gether with long pointed scaly buds 
typical of all beeches, furnish char- 
acteristics used for identification. The 
flower of the beech is not important 
ornamentally, and the fruit is a char- 
acteristic spiny bur with the nut 
inside. 

The fernleaf beech is not particu- 
lar as to soil type provided the soil 
is loose and well aérated and contains 
sufficient organic matter to assure a 
uniform and ample moisture content. 
Like all beeches, it will not stand 
tramping or compacting of the soil 
over the roots in any way. If these 
factors are observed, it is not par- 
ticular as to wind exposure and should 
be perfectly hardy. 

Propagation of the fernleaf beech 
is usually accomplished by grafting 
onto 3-year seedlings or 2-1 stock 
established in pots the spring previ- 
ous to grafting. The best time to 
graft is January and February in the 
greenhouse. Propagation can also be 
accomplished by inarching in the nurs- 
ery field. 

A fernleaf beech is an excellent 
lawn tree. While there is no trouble 
in growing grass under the fernleaf 
beech, it is advisable, where not ob- 
jectionable because of location, to use 
a ground cover underplanting of 
myrtle, pachysandra or some similar 
broad-leaved evergreen. This practice 
assures a loose soil and one that will 
not bake or become compact, as it 
might if grass were established be- 
neath it. Because of its requirement 
for a loose, we!l aérated soil, it is not 
recommended for planting on streets 
or in parks unless it can be well re- 
moved from recreational areas, 


L.C.C. 
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SPECIAL PRICES FOR MARCH 
SHADE TREE TRANSPLANTS 


ao, Ay yw N Per 10 Per 100 
Dhaesavees .. 82.00 $19.00 
BOX ELDER 
Ste 6 Beccce ccces BHD 18.00 
oe 2 Misessunecened 2.50 22.00 
8 to 10 ft.. sese.0. Gee 32.00 
CHOKECHERRY 
: 4 beeenecese 75 6.00 
ehaees 05 9.00 
ELM: “AMERICAN 
SP © Gere avevsutvoes 1.40 12.00 
5 to : ft et eahh ob wee 1.90 17.00 
6 to 8 = baevesseueees 2.60 24.00 
8 tol 3.60 34.00, 
ELM, CHINESE: Siberian Type 
SCO 6 F..ccccces 1. 18.00 
SO DB Bheccosscseses 230 24.00 
BO BO Giicesconconwen 4.50 32.00 
1% to 1%-in. cal..... 5.60 46.00 
1% to 2 -in. cal 6.7 55.00 
2 to 2%-in. cal 8.50 79.00 
2% = : = — ‘ os ae 84.00 
3 ¥ 110.00 
ELM, CHINESE HY isniD, 
SOS Oe sucosesvess 50 22.00 
6 to ft pe cececeseves He 30.00 
© OD BF Bec csccccccvess Be 40.00 
1% to 1%-in. cal . 6.50 60.00 
1% to 2 -in. cal..... 7.50 
HACKBERRY 
4 to 5 ft.. stvecce Ge 22.00 
Sc aeabgelagaitapaticnat 30.00 
BO OS 5.50 45.00 
SPIR-EA VANHOUTTEI 
2 We BO WG covccecsas .60 4.00 
2 to 3 ft... occon am 5.00 
3 -: : a acids erin 1.00 7.50 
4 1.30 12.00 
aU NIPER, PFITZER’ 's, ‘B&B 
Each Per 10 
12 to 15 ins...........$1.00 $9.00 
BS GO BS Emm... ccccccsce Bae 10.00 
18 to 24 ins...... oo. 12.00 
24 to 30 ins.. es .-- 2.00 19.00 
30 to 36 ins...... -- 2.80 24.00 
3 to 4 ft. 3.00 29.00 
7 
SEEDLINGS & LIN ERS 
CARAGANA Per 100 Per 1000 
SOD BB Biiivcsccccsc Qe $3.25 
12 to 18 ins....... oo a 4.70 
18 to 24 ins -. 7.00 
2 to 3 ft.... : . 1.20 9.00 
3 to 4 ft ae -. 150 12.00 
CHINESE ELM—Siberian Type 
SOG BS MiMeccccccvcse se 2.75 
4 = 18 ins. .65 4.50 
24 ins.. “< 1.00 8.00 
M: APL E, ‘GIN ALA 
4to 6 ins...... —— 6.00 
6 to 12 ims....... . 1.00 8.00 
12 to 18 ins..... 1.25 11.00 
RUSSIAN OLIVE 
8 to 12 ins .60 4.00 
12 to 18 ins . scoe: ae 6.00 
18 to 24 ins sagcesee Bae 7.90 
2 to : . eeececces -25 10.00 
3 to --. 2.00 14.00 
BUFF ag OD BERRY 
6 te 28 tae. ccsccccos Bee 9.00 
+ to 2° ~ peececeees 1.25 10.50 
to . . 180 16.00 
Cc HOKECHE RRY 
12 ° 11.00 
PLU M SEEDLINGS PRUNUS 
AMERICANA 
-in. and up... 12.00 
No. 1, 3 oo peecee 8.00 
No. 2, 2/16- 6.00 
No. 3, about ° 16 4.00 
PROF. HANSEN’S BL om ¢ _— RRY 
6 to 12 ins... 8.00 
B83 te 26 BiB. ccccveess 30 12.00 
All prices f.o.b. Yankton, 8. D., usual 
terms and conditions WRITE FOR 


OUR WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 


THE HOUSE OF GURNEY, Inc. 


Yankton, South Dakota 











NORTHERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Evergreen Liners 
Specimen Evergreens, BXB 
Hardy Fruit Trees 
Hardy Apple Seedlings 
O-namental Shrubs 

Lining-out Shrubs, Trees and Vines 


Write for price list. 


J. V. Bailey Nurseries 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 
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CALIFORNIA MEETINGS. 


Prof. W. P. Tufts, professor of 
pomology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, talked on “Winter 
Temperatures and Blooming of De- 
ciduous Fruit Trees” at the meeting 
of the Superior California Nursery- 
men’s Association held at Marysville, 
March 5. Harry Whitesides was in 
charge of the arrangements for the 
bus from Sacramento for the event. 
Hubert Geisreiter gave a report on 
the recent meetings of the legislative 
committees. 

Louis B. Lagomarsino, president, 
has appointed the following commit- 
tees: Membership, Louis Crane, Herb 
Arens, C. D. Records, Ray Stuart 
and Arthur Miyai; retail prices, Eu- 
gene Armstrong, Arthur Miyai and 
Ed Martens; speakers, William Bald- 
win, Hubert Geisreiter and Ray Han- 
ley; entertainment, Eugene Arm- 
strong, Louis Crane, Irving Hicok, 
Joseph Kent and Otto Martinelli; 
federal housing, Fred Wittsche, Hu- 
bert Geisreiter, Charles Armstrong 
and Ray Hanley; out-of-town trips, 
Harry Whitesides, Earl Lagomarsino 
and Lauren Miller. 

The nurserymen’s division of the 
Southern California Horticultural In- 
stitute met Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 27, at the Cabrillo hotel, Los An- 
geles, for dinner and to discuss mat- 
ters of interest to the trade, including 
legislation. Audrey Armstrong and 
Roy F. Wilcox had been in attend- 
ance at the legislature's sessions at 
Sacramento in the interests of nurs- 
erymen, and a discussion of the bills 
now pending was led by Jess Watt, 
president of the state nurserymen’s 
association. 





OPEN TOURIST LODGE. 


An interesting ceremony was held 
February 12 on the occasion of the 
opening of the Michigan tourist lodge 
at Telegraph road (U. S. 24) and the 
Ohio state line. 

Representatives of public organiza- 
tions interested in good roads and 
traffic and officials of Ohio and Mich- 
igan met at Monroe for luncheon. The 
parade was headed by the Monroe 
high school band and proceeded from 
Monroe to the lodge. Several hun- 
dred persons attended the ceremonies 
there. 

Governor Murray D. Van Wagoner 
and Highway Commissioner Donald 
Kennedy spoke for the state of Mich- 


igan and dedicated the lodge to the 
public. A large American flag and 
smaller flags of Ohio and Michigan 
were raised, and a buckeye tree was 
planted in honor of Ohio. 

From a historical standpoint it was 
interesting to learn that the site of 
the lodge, some 600 acres, was at one 
time occupied by Ohio militia who 
were opposed by Michigan militia, 
when the two states had a border 
difficulty, and at a later date it marked 
the sudden transition from paved 
roads in Ohio to muddy roads in 
Michigan. At this time it was pointed 
out that the thousands of tourists now 
driving into Michigan can travel hun- 
dreds of miles on good pavements. 

The landscaping of the lodge was 
performed by I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons 
Co., Monroe, Mich., in connection 
with the general contract covering the 


building of the lodge itself. 


It is encouraging to note that, more 
and more, the public is interested in 
proper landscaping of public struc- 
tures, and public officials can well 
emulate such ceremonies in order to 
cement the generally good relations 
between citizens and governmental 
units in this part of the world. 

Ralph I. Coryell. 





A Complete Line of 
OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Bechtel Crab 
Cut-leaf Birch 
Chinese Elm 
Kanzan Flowering Cherry 
Mountain Ash 
Prunus Blireana 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 








I. X. L. Tree Rose Stock 


Rooted cuttings, ready for planting 
$10.00 per 1000. Cash with order. 


Richards Nursery, 
P.O. Box 24, Chino, Calif. 








CUT-LEAF WEEPING BIRCH 


2-year 6 to 8 and 8 to 10 feet 


2-year Italian Prune on Myrobalan 
2-year Apple and Pear 
Write for List 


MOTZ BROS. NURSERIES 








P. O. BOX 42, ORENCO, OREGON 





NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF PLANT NAMES 
64 pages, 3000 names, 2Sc per copy 
American Nurseryman Chicago, Ill 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





MILTON NURSERY CO. 


Milton—Since 1878—Oregon 


Specializing in 

Birches — Crabs — Hawthorns. Chi- 
nese Elm, to 2!/2-in. cal., Tr. Maples, 
Norway and Sycamore. Mountain 
Ash, European and Oakleaf. Oregon 
Grape, 2-yr., T., Br. Liners. Peaches 
and Plums, Flowering. Fruit Tree 
Seedlings. 





Send your Want List on above or 
other items not listed. 
available to 


Combination carloads 


Eastern distributing points. 








PORTLAND WHOLESALE 
NURSERY C0. 


306 S.E. 12th Ave., Portland, Oregon 





We are still shipping 


EVERGREENS 


Certain DECIDUOUS TREES, 
SHRUBS and VINES still avail- 
able. 


NURSERY SUPPLIES, includ- 
ing DOWAX. 


”) 


Who offers the nursery trade of this 
country the greatest line of rare trees 


and shrubs? 
Write for list 4041 and find out! 


But use your business stationery, as 
post cards will be ignored. 


W. B. CLARKE & CO. 


San Jose, Calif. 














California Field-grown AN ARS 
ROSEBUSHES 7feS3 


Howard Rose Co. 
HEMET, CALIFORNIA 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS >=: 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue 





Propagators & Growers 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Write today for descriptive Whole- 
sale Trade List of evergreens. Many 
varieties, both old and new, listed. 
No packing charge, and shippin 
costs are prepaid on lining-out mock 
to any point in the United States. 
Wholesale Only 











A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 











OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 


is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


Write for List 








ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Orenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 


Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 














Rich & Sons Nursery 


Hillsboro, Ore. 
FRUIT TREES 
Ornamental Trees Shrubs 
Catalogue on request 











WASHINGTON NOTES. 


The Olympicans, Inc., is sending 
invitations to Washington organiza- 
tions, urging them to invite their 
members and friends to see the rhodo- 
dendrons in bloom this spring. Plans 
for the fourth annual rhododendron 
tour are set for May 18. 

The Seattle Rose Society's annual 
pruning demonstration was open to 
the public. Pruning was demon- 
strated with three classes of rose 
plants, bushes, standards and climb- 
ers. 

Grettner & Bentley, Seattle, have 
opened a branch garden store at Lake 
City, on Victory Way. 

J. J. Hasty, Hasty Nursery, Bo- 
thell, has purchased a S-acre peat bog 
and is marketing the peat. 

J. W. Adams, Richmond Nursery, 
Richmond Beach, was compelled to 
take to his bed under the doctor's 
orders, the first time in forty-one 
years. 

A 2-day course in flower and gar- 
den operations, lawn problems and 
plants will be sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Washington and the uni- 
versity arboretum. Dr. John H. Han- 
ley, arboretum director, and Dr. C. L. 
Hitchcock, botany professor, will 
give illustrated lectures. Dr. T. 
Harper Goodspeed, director of the 
botanical garden of the University 
of California, will show motion pic- 
tures of “Plant Hunters in the 
Andes”. The program includes a 
demonstration of plant propagation 
practices and lectures. 

A truckload of azaleas, of a valu- 
able evergreen variety and valued at 
more than $300, was stolen from 
park department property in Mount 
Baker park. The shrubs were dug up 
carefully with a large ball of soil 
attached, indicating the operation of 
a gang experienced in garden work. 

R. Pierce, State Flower Nursery, 
Bothell, is convalescing at his home 
after a successful operation. Enlarge- 
ment of his dwelling and beautifica- 
tion of the grounds are in progress. 


W. L. Fulmer. 


RAY L. HOBBS, former merchan- 
dise manager for Armstrong Nurs- 
eries, Inc., Ontario, Cal., and re- 
cently with the Wensel-Gibbs Seed 
Co., Los Angeles, is the new retail 
sales manager for the Monrovia 
Nursery Co., Monrovia, replacing 
Rex Ryan, who is now wholesale 
merchandising manager. 
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AIRMAIL Your 
“Want List” today for 
Special Quotations on our 
Surplus Stock. 


1 and 2-year Trees 
APPLES and CRABS—A good list 


of varieties. 

QUINCE—Pineapple and Orange. 

PEARS—Most varieties. 

PRUNES and PLUMS—Most va- , 
rieties. 

FLOWERING CRABS — Bechtel's, 
ef Spectabilis, Eleyi, Carmine 
and Purpurea. 

CUTLEAF WEEPING BIRCH — 
3 to 10 feet. 

GRAFTED ENGLISH WALNUTS 
—Select quality. 
and a general selection of other 

FRUIT, SHADE and FLOWERING 

TREES—GRAPES—BERRIES and 

SMALL FRUITS. 


OREGON-GROWN 
QUALITY GUARANTEED 


Carlton Nursery Co. 


Carlton “Over Halfa Century” Oregon 




















SHRUBS 


Ninety-seven acres of choice 
CONIFERS and BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 

Arbor-vite 
Chamecyparis 
Spruce—Koster and Colorado 
Mugho Pine 
Junipers 
Yews 
Mexican Orange 
Oregon Grape 
Evonymus 
Laurels 
Daphne 
etc. etc. 
Write for Catalogue 
We are now contracting 


ROSEBUSHES 


For delivery Fall 1941, Spring 1942 


Mountain View Floral Nurseries 


Troutdale, Oregon 
Leading Grower since 1900 











CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 


Fine, undamaged stock, spring dug. 
l-year, 4 to 5 ft. to 12 to 18 ins. 


CHINESE ELM SEED 


Have you ordered your needs yet? 
We are now booking orders for delivery 
as soon as seed is gathered. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 


Toppenish, Wash. 











HOME NURSERY Richiand, wash. 


LACEBARK and SIBERIAN Elm, Seed- 
lings and Transplants. Hardiest strains. 
Perfect condition. Reduced prices. 


Also home-grown seeds, both varieties, 
lowest market prices. Order now. War 
means higher prices. 
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EARLY SPRING LAWN CARE. 


Rolling. 

The heaving of soil as a result 
of alternate freezing and thawing 
loosens the roots of the grass and in 
many cases partially lifts the plants 
out of the soil, and rolling is neces- 
sary to firm them back in place as 
early as possible in the spring. Roll- 
ing, however, must be done with 
caution, since using too heavy a roller 
or rolling the turf when there is too 
much moisture in the soil is likely 
to pack the soil and do more harm 
than good. On the other hand, roll- 
ing turf when the soil is dry will not 
firm the roots into place and is there- 
fore useless from this standpoint. 
Turf on clay soils will not tolerate so 
heavy rolling as will that on sandy 
soil. The water ballast type of roller 
is generally satisfactory for lawns 
because the weight of the roller can 
readily be adjusted for any particular 
set of conditions by removing or add- 
ing water, according to “Timely Turf 
Topics,” issued by the United States 
Golf Association green section. 

The turf should never be rolled 
with the idea of removing irregular- 
ities in the surface due to faulty lay- 
ing of the turf originally, to worm 
casts or other causes. Irregularities 
due to faulty surfacing or to settling 
should be taken care of by filling in 
the depressions with repeated top- 
dressings rather than by packing the 
soil in the elevated spots with heavy 
rolling. 

Fertilizing. 

It is generally advisable to apply 
fertilizer more liberally in the fall 
than in the spring except where there 
is a possible danger from snow mold. 
This is particularly true in areas 
where crab grass and other summer 
weeds prevail. In all events, when 
fertilizer is to be used on turf in the 
spring it should be applied as early 
as possible in order to encourage the 
grass which has been injured during 
the winter to form a dense turf and 
thus give as little encouragement as 
possible to crab grass and other sum- 
mer weeds. 

Seeding. 

Late summer or early fall seeding 
of northern grasses is much to be 
preferred to spring seeding, although 
with proper care good stands of grass 
may be obtained from spring seeding. 
Where turf is so thin that reseeding 
is justified, however, it is advisable to 


seed in the spring at as early a date 
as possible. While the ground is 
still frozen it is possible to get out 
on the turf without injuring the grass. 
By sowing seeds at this time advan- 
tage can be taken of the honey- 
combed condition of the soil which 
frequently results from alternate 
freezing and thawing. The seeds 
sown on frozen soil will lodge in the 
cracks of the honeycombed struc- 
ture, will be covered by subsequent 
thaws and will germinate as soon as 
soil temperatures become favorable 
and before the soil dries out. 





PUBLICITY SERVICE. 


The publicity service offered to the 
trade this spring by the Richland 
Gardens, Martin, Tenn., is based 
upon the opportunity for local nurs- 
eries and landscape planters to obtain 
free advertising by promoting a gar- 
den column in their local newspapers. 

Simply stated, one feature of the 
service includes a continuing series 
of promotional articles on property 
development from the landscapers’ 
viewpoint. These articles are made 
available to nurserymen for publica- 
tion under their own signatures, or 
that of a local garden editor, in their 
local papers. 


This seems to be a substantial ap- 





CONIFER SEED 


Per Ib 
Canada Hemlock, Ontario........ $5.50 
Canada Hemlock, Maine.......... 6.00 
Balsam Fir, Ontario.............. 2.25 
Balsam Fir, New England........ 1.75 


Blue Spruce, Common............ 2.35 


Blue Spruce, Hand-picked Blue.. 3.50 
Longleaf Pine, N. Carolina........ 1.00 
White Pine, Lake States.......... 1.50 
Red Pine, Lake States............ 5.00 
Common Juniper, Montana........ 1.50 
Horizontalis Juniper, Mont........ 1.50 
Scopulorum Juniper, Mont......... 1.00 
Douglas Fir, Colorado............ 2.50 
Gee em BE. Gh cocceccccscces 2.50 
Slash Pine, Georgia............... 2.00 
Concolor Fir, Colorado............ -75 
Ponderosa Pine, Colo............-- -15 


RICHARD V. BAUSHER, Allentown, Pa. 








LAWN GRASS SEED 


Select Recleaned 


100 Ibs. 
Velvet Lawn Mixture............ $18.00 
Kentucky Bluegrass, extra-fine... 19.00 
Redtop, fancy silver seed........ 10.50 
American Rye Grass............- 00 


6. 
Kentucky Bluegrass and Velvet Lawn, 
packed in 112-lb. bags. 


A. H. HUMMERT SEED CO. 


2746-48 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 




















AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 









INCE 1838 
PHILADELPHIA 


Have you received Dreer’s New 
Wholesale Catalogue for 1941? If 
not write for your free copy to- 
day. You will find it helpful 
throughout the year. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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: Tas 
Worth-while Colorado Natives 
Per oz. Per lb 
Abies concolor, White Fir......... $0.25 $1.50 
Juniperus scopulorum, Silver Cedar. .25 1.50 
Picea pungens glauca, Blue Spruce 
hand-picked, all-blue_areas..... 1. 8.50 
Pinus fexilis, Limber Pine....... ° 3.50 
Pinus ponderosa, Western Yellow 120 
DL piesedhetehedeetenesenseos . 
mR. AEE \ oneness (taxifolia), 
Detstas FR ccccccccocescecccce ¢ 3.50 
Trade Packet 
Aquilegia cerulea, Colorado Blue Columbine, 
selected and segregated strain........... 10.50 
Calechertus Gunnisoni, Mariposa Lil 35 
. Colorado Harebell .25 
Siematts Douglasii cceegeeeeasoueseceecees -25 
Clematis Seottii ..... 2... ence cece eeeeeees 25 
Melampodium cinereum, Rock Daisy....-..-.- 50 


Pentstemon, separate species 
Thermopsis montana, Golden Banner 
Hardy. ornamental native shrub seeds—write for 


quotations. 
~gt 
wi 
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Colorado Springs 
Colorado 


GRASS 
SEEDS 


of Fine Quality 


We Specialize in Domestic 
and Imported Turf Grasses 














Ask for samples and prices 
Also free subscription to Lawn Care 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 


MARYSVILLE : OHIO 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM 
and other forestry seeds 


WILDFLOWER SEEDS and NATIVE PLANTS 
Write for wholesale trade list. 


E. C. MORAN, Medora, N. D. 
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proach to the old subject of free ad- 
vertising of which nurserymen have 
sometimes thought to avail themselves 
through a mat service or clip sheet 
service. The principal difference is 
that the clip sheet or mat service 
ordinarily requires a considerable out- 
lay by some organization as sponsor. 
The Richland service appears to be 
the first attempt at making the ven- 
ture stand alone and carry itself on 
its own legs financially. 

The history of the Richland serv- 
ice is that of its director, Virginia 
Scott, because Richland Gardens and 
its director are about as synonymous 
as a person and a fourth-generation 
piece of land may grow up to be. 

Mrs. Scott did not start out to be 
a nurseryman; her ambition was to 
write and lecture. Mrs. Scott says 
that her first mistake was the writing 
of articles about beautiful gardens 
and flowers and the submission of this 
copy to her local paper for publica- 
tion, about eight years ago. 

Then she began talking here and 
there to garden groups, and before 
realizing what was happening she 
found herself being consulted for in- 
formation on this and that phase of 
gardening and home improvement. 


Mrs. Scott asserts that, without 
advertising of any character or solici- 
tation on her part, she has been 
called upon to design and execute 
many plantings within and about her 
community. Also she has had publi- 
cation of articles in national maga- 
zines, including the Flower Grower, 
American Home and others. 

Mrs. Scott believes that the kind of 
publicity which led her into the plant- 
ing business should be of vastly 
greater value to nurserymen and 
landscape planters who would care 
to follow up such advantages with 
aggressiveness. 

She has consequently prepared a 
prospectus describing her plan and 
including two weeks’ supply of copy 
for publication. From examination, 
it seems well worthy of consideration 
by nurserymen, some of whom have 
been inquiring about just this type of 
service. 





A WAGE-HOUR bill prescrib- 
ing minimum wages and maximum 
hours for intrastate enterprises has 
been introduced in the Delaware 
legislature by Senator Paul R. 
Rinard, together with several other 


labor bills. 
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GO-WEST patented bait is extremely attractive 
to insects. Remains in moist edible condition and 
retains killing properties for many days after appli- 
cation. 

REPORTS OF 90-95% KILL 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, Nurserymen, Green- 
house Men, Truck Gardeners and Tree Experts use and 
recommend GO-WEST because they have found it 
safe, sure and easy to use. 

ECONOMICAL — MOISTURE DOES NOT 
DESTROY EFFECTIVENESS 
Broadcast about 100 Ibs. to the acre. One baiting 
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3415 Milton Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
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The Ball and Plant Carrier 


a OS 6, 





Weighs 47 Ibs. All 
weld, underslung con- 
struction. Equipped 
with the latest style 
drop center rim, dust- 
proof ball-bearing 
wheel, with 4x16-inch 
demountable tire and 
tube. Handles balls 
safely. No lifting to 
load or unload: Lay the 
tree down, lay Carrier 
on its side snug to ball, 
straighten tree and 
Carrier up — It’s 
loaded! Tip the Car- 
rier over and it’s un- 
loaded—"As easy as 
rolling off a log. 


Unexcelled for wheel- 


ing plants out of nursery, flats of plants into field, on the delivery truck, across 
lawns, down narrow paths, through gates, over stepping stones, without injury 


o walks or adjacent shrubbery. 
three or four men can carry out in a day! Attachment for two extra men for the 
heavy trees included. Patented. Price, $22.50. 


e man can wheel out more weight than 


F.O.B. Perry, O. 


Sunnyview Nurseries, Perry, O. 
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TRANSPLANTING & PRUNING. 
{Continued from page 13.]} 
ticularly in the evergreens, until, or 
unless, it becomes absolutely neces- 

sary to do so. 

Often the root pruning of ‘un- 
crowded stock in good fertile land at 
the proper time will save a transplant- 
ing. As the stock grows older and 
larger, root pruning comes more and 
more into use as a satisfactory method 
of maintaining root systems in a 
proper condition for moving to the 
customers’ grounds. This practice 
cannot be substituted entirely, nor 
anywhere near entirely, for trans- 
planting. The nurseryman who sets 
out trees and evergreen liners a little 
wide in the rows, with the rows a 
little wider than is necessary for 
liners, with the purpose in mind of 
allowing the stock to grow to maturity 
with an occasional root pruning and 
no transplanting, is going to do his 
stock and his land a great deal of 
harm. 

The spacing of stock varies consid- 
erably with the type of business car- 
ried on by the individual nursery. A 
concern engaged primarily in the re- 
tail and landscape trade will, no 
doubt, plant its stock farther apart 
and give more care to the individual 
plant than can, or does, the nursery 
engaged in a wholesale business, 
which calls for a larger volume of 
plants at a cheaper price. 

Spacing also depends greatly upon 
the transplanting program of the 
nursery. If it is an established policy 
to move all stock every two or three 
years until the time it reaches the 
large specimen grade, the plants may 
be set in narrower rows and closer 
together in the row than if the policy 
is to transplant only once in four or 
five years, or not at all. When an 
evergreen schedule is laid out, calling 
for a transplanting alternated with a 
root pruning, the plants must be set 
far enough apart so that they will not 
be spoiled by crowding before they 
are either sold or transplanted again. 
Planning such a transplanting and 
spacing schedule for a large number 
of varieties calls for a considerable 
amount of knowledge and experience. 
Knowledge of the rate of growth of 
various types of plants under many 
different conditions of soil and ex- 
posure, understanding of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the land gained 
from long familiarity with it, the pol- 
icy of the firm toward transplanting 


and an acquaintance with the average 
volume of sales of each item and the 
most popular sizes are needed. It is 
suggested that a rabbit’s foot or a 
lucky horsehoe also be provided for 
those assigned to draw up such a 
schedule. 

For the sake of drawing the pre- 
ceding remarks into more definite form 
so that they may be compared with 
your own ideas on spacing, I am giv- 
ing the following transplanting and 
spacing schedule for Taxus cuspidata 
from the rooted cutting stage to ma- 
turity. 

1. Line out in frames the summer 
after rooting. Cuttings are placed in 
6-inch rows three inches apart in the 
row, to be left for two or three years. 
In a 4-foot frame this spacing allows 
800 plants per hundred square feet. 

2. Line out in field. If planted in 
2-foot rows twelve inches apart in 
row, 21,780 plants per acre. If 
planted in 3-foot rows twelve inches 
apart in row, 14,520 plants per acre. 

3. Transplant after two or three 
years, depending upon growth made, 
to 3-foot rows eighteen inches apart 
in the row, 9,680 plants per acre, or 
3-foot rows twenty-four inches in the 
row, 7,260 plants per acre. 

4. After two years transplant ev- 
ery other plant in row and root-prune 
rest. 

5. After two years transplant all 
stock not sold to 5-foot rows, plants 
two feet between tips of branches. 

The old adage that you should 
prune a grapevine until you think 
you have killed it and then prune it 
some more may hold true for grape- 
vines, for they can stand considerable 
hacking, but this is not a theory that 


F FULLER WHEEL HOE 


MULCHES, WEEDS, 
CULTIVATES 
For close work on any- 
thing in rows. Adjusts 
to operator's height. 

-ft. handle: 













i 
Costs less 
Weighs less 
Lasts longer 
Send for Catalogue. 
Best by 40 years’ test. 


FULLER 
WHEEL HOE CO. 
So. Hamilton, Mass. 


steel blades. 
choice 6 ins. 
to 14 ins. 















FREE PUBLICITY! 


Landscapers and retail plant men: 
We have a plan which should bring you 
plenty of free publicity and good will 
through your local newspapers. 

Write for complete details of the ar- 
rangement and liberal sample of our 


service sent for 25c. 
RICHLAND GARDENS, Martin, Tenn. 
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The Bartlett Company 
co-operates with the 
nation’s nurserymen in 
maintaining in health 
and beauty the settings 
which they create. 
This service is avail- 
able from Maine to the 
Carolinas through 32 
conveniently located 
branch offices. 


The F. A. Bartuerr Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories & Experimental Grounds 
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TREE EXPERTS 





THE PORTER 
Twin-Cut No. 9 
Professional — 
acclaimed by veteran 
and novice — brings 
amazing new perform- 
ance features to one- 
hand pruning. A worthy 
team-mate to the 
Pointcut, finest of all-range 
pruners, Proper pruning and 
quick-healing cuts promote 
orchard health. Send for 
catalog of entire Porter line. 


H. K. PORTER, inc. 
EVERETT, MASS., U.S. A. 
Send catalog of Porter Pruner 
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Osage, Iowa 
Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 
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should be taken out into the nursery 
row. It is the aim of the nurseryman 
to produce well shaped, bushy stock, 
and enough judicious pruning should 
be done to attain this end. On the 
other hand, it is easy to step over the 
bounds of good pruning into excess; 
to prevent this, the fact should be 
borne in mind that, although severe 
pruning is followed by a period of 
vigorous growth, pruning is essen- 
tially dwarfing and always reduces 
root growth more severely than top 
growth. Unnecessarily severe pruning 
will set back the plants to such an 
extent that it will take them many 
months to regain the lost ground. 

It is established nursery practice to 
trim both the tops and roots of seed- 
lings and lining-out stock severely in 
order to promote a bushy top growth 
and a heavy root system. It is also 
the custom to cut light l-year trans- 
plants back to the ground in the 
spring to gain a heavier top, although 
this is sometimes left until fall, when 
the trimmings may be made into hard- 
wood cuttings. Young evergreens are 
trimmed to start them into compact 
symmetrical growth. From this point 
on there seems to be no established 
pruning practices. Large evergreens 
are trimmed when they become 
ragged or when cuttings or scions are 
needed; winter-injured and dead wood 
are cut from shrubs; cross limbs and 
weak crotches are removed from 
shade trees, and the lower branches 
are gradually removed up to the 
proper height when street trees are 
being formed. There can be no defi- 
nite rules laid down for this type of 
pruning. 





BIDS will be received by the New 
Jersey highway commissioner at 
Trenton, N. J., until noon March 21 
for the roadside improvement of 
route 28-24 in Warren county, cov- 
ering an estimated quantity of mis- 
cellaneous trees, 1,930 shrubs and 
244 vines. 


THE dinner dance given Febru- 
ary 12 for those attending the north- 
eastern Ohio nurserymen’s school at 
Painesville was attended by 125. 
Much hilarity was provided by re- 
cordings made of the group singing, 
led by Barrett Cole. The Lake Coun- 
ty Nurserymen’s Association had 
charge of the dinner dance, the com- 
mittee including J. F. Martin, chair- 
man; Ralph Taylor, John Youdath, 


David Dugan and William Youmans. 




















SPECIFICATIONS: 


Capacity, 500 pounds. 
Weight, 60 pounds. 
All steel constructed. 
Electrically welded. 


Equipped with jumbk » 
pneumatic tires anu 
tubes, 12”x3”". Ball 
bearings. Especially 
designed curved nose. 


Overall length 63”. 
Overall width 2742”. 





N urserymen 
are saving labor 


Nursery Hand Truck 


THE GARDEN SHOP 


4819 Mission Road 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


Over 300 


with this 


$2.qu0 


f. o. b. 
Kansas _ City 





5% discount for cash 
with order. 




















MORE PLANTS — MORE PROFIT — LESS COST 





For every tillage and cultivation job you'll save 
In ONE operation you can prepare 

bed, thoroughly 
, with weeds and insect life destroyed—mulch- 


hours of labor. 
a completely pulverized level seed 
aerat 


WITH THE 
ARIENS TILLER 





ing, root pruning, complete cultivation are easy for 


the Ariens. Renovator attachment for Bermuda grass 
and rebuilding lawns. Operates easily in small space. 
Write for details and name of nearest distributor so 


you can arrange for demonstration. 


ARIENS Tiller 








THE AMERICAN TILLAGE 


ARIENS CO., 


COMBINE 


Box 710, 





Brillion, Wisconsin 





with HAUCK /f 
FLAME GUN 


2000° F. controlled heat quickly, easily destroys weeds (seeds 
and all), poison ivy, crab grass, insects, etc. Keeps drive- 
ways, fences, irrigation ditches, orchards, etc., clean. Hun- 
dred home and farm uses. Burns kerosene. loexpensive 
—safe—easy to use. 10 day trial. 7 popular priced 
models. Write today for free catalog and prices. 
HAUCK MFG. CO. : 
142 Tenth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Forest Nursery Co., McMinnville, Tenn. 
—Wholesale — list No. 2 for spring 
offers general line of trees and shrubs, 32 
pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Koster Co., Inc., Bridgeton, N. J.— 
Wholesale price list of lining-out and 
specimen stock, 12 pages, circular form, 
334x914 inches. 

Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan.— 
Wholesale price list of general line of 
stock, 36 pages and cover, 5x8! inches, 

Hammonton Flower Gardens, Ham- 
monton, N. J.—Wholesale catalogue of 
hardy perennials and rock plants, 16 pages 
and cover, 4x9 inches. 

I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., Monroe, 
Mich.—Wholesale price list of nursery 
stock, 72 pages and cover, 5x8 inches. 

Mathews-Eggert Nursery, North Mus- 
kegon, Mich.—Wholesale price list of 
lining-out stock, 4 pages, circular form, 
4x94 inches. 

Floral Gardens, Eaton, O.—Wholesale 
price list of perennials, 24 pages, 5'1/2x72 
inches, 

Barnes Bros. Nursery Co., Yalesville, 
Conn.—Wholesale price list of general 
line of nursery stock, 32 pages, 44x74 
inches. 

W. Borsch & Son, Inc., Maplewood, 
Ore.—Retail catalogue of hardy native 
and imported alpines and perennials, 64 
pages and cover, 6x9 inches. 

Tingle Nursery Co., Pittsville, Md.— 
Wholesale price list of general nursery 
stock, 64 pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Wagoner Nursery, Hutchinson, Kan.— 
Retail price list of nursery stock, 20 pages 
and cover, 54x74 inches. 

Rhode Island Nurseries, Newport, R. I. 
—Wholesale price list of trees and shrubs, 
28 pages and cover, 4x834 inches. 

Kaylor Nurseries, Lakewood, Wash.— 
Descriptive price list of gladioli, peren- 
nials, dahlias and shrubs, 8 pages, 6x9 
inches. 

Brownell Roses, Little Compton, R. I. 
—Folder listing available originations in 
hardy roses for spring 1941. 

Muskogee Greenhouse Co., Muskogee, 

kla.—Wholesale price list of evergreens 
and deciduous material, 15 mimeographed 
pages and cover, 84x11 inches. 

Columbia & Okanogan Nursery Co., 
Wenatchee, Wash.—lllustrated catalogue 
of fruits and nursery stock, 36 pages and 
cover, 734x101 inches; also condensed 
price list of same items, 24 pages and 
cover, 4x914 inches. 

Storrs & Harrison, Inc., Painesville, O. 
—Retail catalogue of general line of stock, 
illustrated, 72 pages and cover, 734x10ly 
inches. 

American Florist Supply Co., Chicago, 
Ill.—“Blue Book™ orticultural sup- 
plies for nursery, landscaping, tree sur- 
gery, greenhouse and cemetery, 60 pages 
and cover, 914x12!4 inches. 

Rockmont Nursery, Boulder, Colo.— 
Retail catalogue of general line of nursery 
stock and perennials, 28- pages and cover, 
6x9 inches. 

Buntings’ Nurseries, Inc., Selbyville, 
Del.—Spring trade list of nursery stock, 
36 pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenan- 
doah, Ia.—Wholesale bulletin No. 1, 
dated March 5, offers complete line of 
stock, with grade counts, 72 pages, 6x9 
inches. 

Jewell Nurseries, Inc., Lake City, Minn. 
—Surplus list, dated March 1, of fruits, 


deciduous and evergreen stock, 12 pages, 
mimeographed, 8!/2x15 inches. 

Verkade’s Nurseries, Wayne, N. J.— 
Wholesale price list of lining-out and 
specimen stock, 12 pages and-cover, 4x9 
inches. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, 
Ia.—Wholesale bulletin No. 1, dated 
March 4, offers assortment of general 
nursery stock, with grade counts, 72 pages, 
6x9 inches. 

Joseph F. Martin Co., Painesville, O.— 
Wholesale catalogue of perennials, illus- 
trated, partly in color, 56 pages and cover, 
814x11 inches. 

Call's Nurseries, Perry, O.—Wholesale 
price list of general nursery stock, 28 
pages and cover, 4x73 inches. 

George L. Ehrle, Clifton, N. J.— 
Wholesale price list of perennials features 
hemerocallis and phloxes, 12 pages, cir- 
cular form, 4x8!/ inches. 

Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. 
—tTrade price list, bulletin No. 3, dated 
February 21, lists complete line of stock, 
60 pages, 6x8 inches. 

Charles Fiore Nurseries, Prairie View, 
Ill.—Spring trade list of nursery stock, 
15 pages, mimeographed, 8!/9x14 inches. 

Bolens Mfg. Co., Port Washington, 
Wis.—Descriptive catalogue of tractors 
and gardening equipment, 24 pages and 
cover, 8x9 inches. 

Bobbink & Atkins, East Rutherford, 
N. J.—Retail catalogue featuring roses 
and perennials, also lists nursery stock, 
illustrated, partly in color, 64 pages, 
84x11 inches. 

Oscar H. Will & Co., Bismarck, N. D. 
—Retail catalogue of garden and field 
seeds, nursery stock and supplies, 80 pages 
and cover, 614x9!4y inches. 

Chase Nursery Co., Chase, Ala.—Cir- 
cular, dated March 10, offering lining-out 
stock at wholesale prices, 1 page, 
10144x12VY inches. 

Martin E. Randig Water Gardens, San 
Bernardino, Cal.—Wholesale catalogue of 
plants for pools features mainly water lilies, 
24 pages, 6x9 inches. 

N. A. Hallauer, Webster, N. Y.—De- 
scriptive price list of hardy herbaceous and 
alpine plants, dwarf shrubs and bulbs, 24 
pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 





THE Kaylor Nurseries, formerly 
at Blaine, Wash., have moved to a 
new location about fifteen miles 
north of Everett, Wash. The new 
address is Lakewood, Wash. 
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Cc. P. O.—The safe spreader for better control 
of Lace Bug, Red Spider, Juniper Scale, Lilac 
Scale, Pine Leaf Scale, Spruce Gall Aphid. 


CRYSTAL BORER REPELLENT 
For most species of borers on deciduous trees. 
Apply as protective measure. Used by leading 
tree companies. 

CRYSTAL NO-DRI 
A scientific wax emulsion. Can be applied with 
spray equipment. Retards and reduces loss of 
moisture. Permits transplanting out of season. 


Write for free booklets 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 


Department AN 
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PEAT 4% MOSS 


PURE SPHAGNUM. .BETTER 
THAN IMPORTED MOSS 


—produced in the most modern peat 
processing plant in the world, Light- 
house-Brand Horticultural Peat Moss 
is light, free of all waste and absorbs 
up to 19 times its weight in water. 
Laboratory tests prove 
it better than imported 
moss! 


NOTE TO 
DEALERS 


—write for interest- 
ing sales plan to 
introduce “Light- 
house” Horticultural 
Peat Moss! 


WILBUR-ELLIS CO. 


548 Central Building, Seattle 














Miller's Retail Tray 


Made of Tough Fiberboard, Paraffined both 
sides. Plant seedlings in them long enough to 
give the roots a firm setting, about 6 weeks before 
they are ready for retail. 
Trays are shipped flat, easy to set up. 

Send 25e for samples, to 5th zone. 
Tray No. 1 holds =. ae Bands. 
100 Trays, 1,200 B , $3.50; 500 Trays, 6,000 
Bands, $15.00. 
are No. 2 holds 6 2%x2%x2% B 
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Bands, $12.50. 
Use Trays and handle six and twelve Plants at 
one time, instead of one. Save time and labor. 


Miller’s No-Fold Dirt Bands 


Bands give more plants to the flat, and your 
plants more soil; they are easy to handle. Band 
can be left on i = = planted; there is no 
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NEW PLANT PATENTS. 
The following patents were issued 
during February: 


No. 451. Mango. Michael Fascell, 
Miami, Fla. A new and distinct variety 
of mango, characterized particularly by the 
spreading, vigorous growth of the tree; 
the long and continuous intermediate ma- 
turing season; the unusually long range be- 
tween blossoming and fruit maturity; the 
prolific production of its fruits throughout 
the long season; its medium-size, slightly 
flattened ovate fruits, with firm, orange- 
colored flesh, pleasant aroma, unique pine- 
apple-like flavor, thin tough smooth skin 
of bright red to apricot yellow, and rela- 
tively greater freedom from fiber. 

No. 452. Rose plant. Lyman B. Cod- 
dington Co., Murray Hill, N. J., assignor 
to L. B. Coddington Co., Murray Hill, 
N. J. A new and distinct variety of hybrid 
tea rose plant, characterized as to novelty 
by the decided difference between it and 
its parent as regards the color of its bloom, 
its greater fragrance, the persistence of the 
color without change over a long period 
of time and the color characteristics of the 
foliage, which, when young, is a reddish 
bronze as is also the young wood, and 
which, when mature, is a dark green hav- 
ing a slight bronze cast. 

No. 453. Rose plant. Jean Gaujard, 
Feyzin, France, assignor to Jackson & 
Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. A new and 
distinct variety of hybrid tea rose plant, 
characterized as to novelty by its vigorous 
branching habit, freedom of flowering, 
peculiar formation of the sepals, size of 
the calyx, number and arrangement of 
the ovaries and the color of the flower. 


No. 454. Rose plant. Walter E. Lam- 
merts, Ontario, Cal., assignor to Armstrong 
Nurseries, Ontario, Cal. A new and dis- 
tinct variety of hybrid tea rose plant char- 
acterized as to novelty by its bushy habit 
of growth with glossy foliage highly re- 
sistant to mildew; extreme floriferousness; 
unusual coloring of the flowers; size and 
shape of the buds; moderate and pleasant 
fragrance, and the long-lasting quality of 
the buds which contain numerous petals. 

No. 455. Rose plant. Walter E. Lam- 
merts, Ontario, Cal., assignor to Armstrong 
Nurseries, Ontario, Cal. A new and dis- 
tinct variety of hybrid tea rose plant char- 
acterized as to novelty by its vigorousness, 
large and luxuriant foliage, free branching 
habit and upright growth, long and strong 
stems, attractive color, form, size and ar- 
rangement of its blooms, texture of the 
petals, long clasping sepals, extreme florif- 
erousness of the plant, and delicate fra- 
grance of the flower. 


No. 456. Rose plant. Walter E. Lam- 
merts, Ontario, Cal., assignor to Armstrong 
Nurseries, Ontario, Cal. A new and dis- 
tinct variety of hybrid tea rose plant, char- 
acterized as to novelty by its vigorous 
spreading habit of growth; size and tex- 
ture of its foliage; long, heavy stems; re- 
sistance to mildew; tendency to produce 
only one flower per stem; particular shape 
and color of the bud; large size and un- 
usual coloring of the open flower; the 
texture of the petals, and the pronounced 
fragrance of the flower. 


No. 457. Rose plant. Jean H. Nicolas, 
deceased, late of Newark, N. Y., by Fannie 
Nicolas, administratrix, assignor to Jack- 
son & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. A 
new and distinct variety of large-flowered 
pillar rose plant, characterized as to nov- 
elty by its extreme hardiness and its con- 
tinuous remontance bearing large deep 
rose to thulite pink colored flowers, of 
numerous petals and extremely rich fra- 
8rance not previously found in a hardy 
pillar-type rose. 


profit with ROTOTILLER 


Experienced Growers 
Know Why There Are 


HORMODIN 
POWDERS 


Experienced florists who propagate 
everything from chrysanthemums to 
evergreens, realize that mo single-strength 
root-inducing powder can propagate effi- 
ciently over so broad a range. That is why 
Hormodin Powder has been developed 
in three strengths to parallel the range 
of hormones in nature: 


HORMODIN POWDER No. 1 


The general-purpose powder— designed to 
root carnations, roses, and many other 
house, garden, and greenhouse plants. 


Best suited for your purpose 
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Be sure to ask your dealer for the 


MERCK & CO. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. 5. 
New York + Philadelphia + St. Louis « In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


HORMODIN POWDER No. 2 


For propagating many woody and semi- 
woody types. 


HORMODIN POWDER No. 3 


For propagating many evergreens and dor- 
mant leafless cuttings. 


THE TREATMENT 
The treatment is simple. Moistened stems 
are dipped into Hormodin Powder, then 
placed in the usual propagating medium. 


THE COST 
The cost is small. For example: the one 
pound tin of Hormodin Powder No. 1 (the 


general-purpose powder) costs only $3.00. 
It is estimated that each ounce will treat 
about 2500 cuttings of average size, 


THE RESULTS 


Booklet on request 











ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
| Spray with, and 


recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 


AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 


¢ ROW MORE, BETTER 
VEGETABLES, FLOWERS 


OMtLEp 


Once over with ROTOTILLER 
repares ground for plant- 
ing. Fast rotatingtines plow, 
disc, harrow,smooth—allin one operation. Makes 
¥% to 3 acres unexcelled deep se in 8 hours. 
Breaks hard sod. Most efficient for cultivating; 
used by leading growers. Engineered to highest 
automotive standards for yearsof hard work; easy 
to handle; fully guaranteed. 1to 10h.p. $232 up. 
Write for FREE 44-page catalog. 
ROTOTILLER, INC., TROY, N. Y., DEPT. NM 


ween lhace 

































NURSERYMEN! 
USE 


LINCO 
COLLOIDAL 
SULFUR 


(The Microscopically Fine Sulfur 
Paste) for the control of 


The Cedar-Apple Rust 


and other fungous diseases. 


LINCO 
COLLOIDAL 
SULFUR 


will kill and repel the 
RED SPIDER MITE 
Approved by 
THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Sold by 


Caldwell Seed Co. Jos. Breck & Son 
Evanston, IIl. Boston, Mass. 


Mfd. by 


LINDER & COMPANY, Inc. 


292 NORTH BEACON ST. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A. N. 
ADVERTISING 
BRINGS 
RESULTS 


RESULTS 
BRING 
ADVERTISING 


That’s why this number 
of the 
American Nurseryman 
contains more adver- 
tising than any other 


issue in its history. 


Here is how it works — and 


is ready to work for you, too: 


“It is a good thing I was called 
out of the state and did not have 
our ad placed in the March 1 issue, 
as the 2-inch ad in the February 
15 issue cleaned us out of maple. 
Please place the following ad of 
other items in the March 15 issue.’’ 


J. R. Palmer & Son, 


Blackduck, Minn., 
March 7. 














LONG ISLAND MEETING. 

A variety of interesting displays 
was assembled March 4 at the Gar 
den City hotel, Freeport, N. Y., for 
the annual meeting in which garden 
club and horticultural society mem 
bers participate on invitation of the 
Long Island Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion. Culture of plants in nutrient 
solutions was demonstrated. Ever- 
green branches were shown in vase 
arrangements. Potted evergreens 
were displayed by the nurserymen, 
and there was an exhibition of dog- 
woods by the state school of applied 
agriculture, Farmingdale. 

P. M. Koster reported on govern- 
ment efforts to stem the invasion of 
the Japanese beetles and urged more 
stringent methods. Proposed legis- 
lation affecting nurserymen in the 
state was discussed. It was voted to 
support the 26-acre garden project 
now being started on the grounds 
of the agricultural school at Farming- 
dale. A series of talks on pruning 
methods was given 





WEST VIRGINIA MEETING. 

The winter meeting of the West 
Virginia Nurserymen’s Association, 
now in its third year, was primarily 
to foster better acquaintance of the 
members and so speed the organiza- 
tion of the group into an active body. 
Each afternoon of the two days, Feb- 
ruary 10 and 11, at Charleston, was 
devoted to tours of local nurseries, 
private plantings and the state capi- 
tol. On the program of the session 
at the Kanawah hotel, Dr. R. P. 
White, A. A. N. executive secretary, 
was the principal speaker. State fees 
were a matter of considerable discus- 
sion. The problem of state and fed- 
eral nurseries was discussed by Dan 
Griffin, of the state conservation com- 
mission, and brought out a heated 
debate, though the controversy ended 
in an amicable feeling on both sides. 
About thirty were in attendance. 

The summer meeting will be held 
at Wheeling, and election of officers 
will take place. The present officers 
are: President, J. H. Annon, John 
Dieckmann & Sons, Elm Grove; vice- 
president, F. A. Wildern, Landscape 
Service Co., Wheeling; secretary- 
treasurer, Atlee Conner, Conner 
Bros., Charleston. 





PETER CASCIO, West Hartford, 
Conn., gave a talk on pruning at a 
meeting of the Simsbury Garden 


Club, February 17. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


THE John A. Moffet Nursery 1S 
now located at highway 99 and First 
street, Ceres, Cal. Mr. Moffet’s plans 
include the erection of a large green- 
house, in which he will grow orna- 
mentals, roses, shrubs and fruit 
trees. 

LATE spring pruning of grape- 
vines is not so dangerous as formerly 
thought. Experiments by the Cali- 
fornia department of agriculture, in 
which alternate vines in a plot were 
subjected to exhaustive bleeding 
while others were pruned sufficiently 
early so that no bleeding took place, 
indicated no differences in vine 
growth or in yield or quality of the 
fruit of the two lots of vines after 
a 3-year period. 





SITUATION WANTED 


Landscape salesman, capable of designing and 
constructing complete jobs. Architectural and 
supervising experience past ten years in nursery 
and contracting business. Now employed by nurs- 
ery. Desires salaried connection with modern con- 
eern Prefers Pacific northwest, but will go 
elsewhere if offer is suitable 

Address No. 182, c/o American Nurseryman, 
508 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago, Il 











HELP WANTED 


Landscape salesman, must be able to 


draw his own plans. Best of references 
required. 

Wiegand’s Evergreen Nursery, 2661 
Kessler Bivd., Indianapolis, Indiana 








HELP WANTED 


Experienced landscape designer with 
sales ability. State experience and salary 
expected. 

ROSE HILL NURSERY, 
Box 495 Minneapolis, Minn. 








FOR SALE 


Quantity of used Cypress hotbed sash, 
size 3x6 feet, glazed and painted, No. 1 
condition. Priced very reasonably. State 
quantity desired. 

UNITED BAG CO. 
302 Eighth St., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Phone 9016 








FOR SALE 


Greenhouses, three miles outside Co- 
lumbus, O., 28,000 square feet, two dwell- 
ings, 10 acres land. All or part. Very 
reasonable for quick sale 

Write U. G. Swingle, Sanford, Fla., or 
apply 1088 Williams Rd., Columbus, 0 


NOW SHIPPING 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Ready to quote on Blueberries, Straw’ 
berries and Hemerocallis for spring 
shipment. Kindly send us your want 
list for quotations. 








GEO. W. HUNTER, Grower 





R. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


20 cents per line, 


each insertion 


Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 








Help for neighborhood nurserymen. Free lit- 
erature Gladwood Gardens, Copemish, Mich. 








100,000 Victoria Rhubarb, % to 1 inch, $8.00 
to $15.00 per 1000. 2,000,000 Gem Everbearing 
Strawberry plants, $3! 00 per 1000: 10,000 up, 
$2.80 per 1000. Nice plants, fresh dug. Prompt 
shipment. Wright Nursery, Hamburg, Ia. 





CRATH CARPATHIAN 
HARDY ENGLISH WALNUTS. 
From seeds, Crath importation. 3-yr. trees, 3 to 
4 ft., $2.50; 3 for $7.00; 2 to 3 ft., $2.00 each. 
W. HALBERT, OXFORD, N. Y. 





PEONIBS, IRISES AND HEMEROCALLIS. 
Spring shipments (March and April). 
Quality stock. Attractive prices. 

Send for large wholesale catalogue, free. 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG, VAN WERT, 0. 





CEDAR SHINGLE TOW. 
Baled, in carlots, F. 0. B. Virginia Mill, $7.00 


per ton. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 





BERBERIS THUNBERGII. 
ae transplanted, heavily suousees, 2 to 3 
, $15.00 per 100; $140.00 pe 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES. INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 





ILEX VERTICILLATA, 
3 to, 4 ins., seedings. $2.00 per 100; 4 to 6 
ins., $2.50 per 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va. 





KCELREUTERIA. 
6 to 12 ins., seedlings, $3.75 per 100; 12 to 18 
ins., $4.50 per 100. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
Waynesboro, Va 





TREE MOVING MACHINES. 
Truck and trailer types, all capacities. Write 
for illustrations and complete information. 
MOGUL CO, 


95 Dedham St., Ne ~wton Highlands, Mass. 





DOUGLAS FIR. 
Western Red Cedar and W estern Hemlock sdlgs. 
3 te 5 ins $1 75 per 100; $9.00 per 1000 
3 per 100; 12.00 per 1000 


5 to 8 ins 
FOREST GARDE Ns. VENETA, ORE, 









SHINGLE OAKS. 
l-year seedlings. 
$2.00 per 10, $15.00 per 100. 
RARE PLANTS NURSERY, 
sinwood, N. Y, 





STRONG EVERGREEN LINERS, 
Lowest prices. 
Own root and grafts. 
Send for complete lists. 
BUCKEYE FLORAL SALES CO., 
Springfield, 0 





NORWAY MAPLE 
Specimen trees, 2% to 3-in. caliper, $250.00 per 
100; 3 to 4-in. cannes, $375.00 per 100; 4 to 5-in. 
caliper, $450.00 per 100. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC., 
aynesbero, Va. 





PIERIS JAPONICA, 

The perfect foundation plant for sun or shade, 
easy to grow. 8 to 4 ins., $5.00 per 100; 4 to 6 
ins., $10.00 per 100; 5 © om. $15.00 per 100. 

Tex Bullata, 4 to 8 ins., T., 10c; 2 to 4 ins., 


c. 
ALANWOLD NURSERY, NESHAMINY, PA. 





CANNAS. 

The President, red; King Humbert, red; King 
Midas, yellow; Orange Bedder, City of Port- 
land, pink, $2.50 per 100, $24.00 per 1000. F.O.B. 

One of the largest growers in the state. 
GGERS BROS. NURSERIES, 
Mayview, Mo. 





DOUBLE-FLOWERING PBACH. 


ed and white. 
Tied 10 in a bundle. 
OS Ragu eiqiialin << 7 GU | 
Sco choseumen eusatuanenonseses -- -85¢ 
3 to 4 | Sh cceceveseccaccoecccoosoccec ceo 
I nn iain an nneianin -16¢ 


fee 
VESTAL & SON, LITTLE ROCK, "ARE: 


LINING-OUT STOCK. 

An exceptionally fine selection of fresh, vigor- 
ous general nursery stock and plant novelties, 
including Azaleas, Gardenias, Heathers and many 
other profitable lines, in 2 to 3-in. pot sizes. 
Write for wholesale price list. 

COOLIDGE RARE PLANT GARDENS, 
East Pasadena, Cal. 





NURSERY STOCK 100 1000 





Red Barberry, 1l-yr $2.00 $15.00 
Hemlock, transpl., 2-yr., 4 to 6 ins 5.00 40.00 

Transpl., 3-yr., 6 to 9 ins 7.00 60.00 

Transpl., 4-yr., 0 to 12 ins 11.00 100.00 
Syringa vulgaris, 3-yr 3.00 25.00 
Ilex crenata, 2-yr 2.00 20.00 
Thuja oce., 5-yr. transpl., 8 to 12 ins. 6.00 70.00 
Pinus Mugho, 3-yr 250 20.00 
Biota orientalis, 3-yr 1.50 10.00 
Ilex opaca, I-yr 5.00 40.00 


Grafts from pots, 
Abies, in variety 
Japanese Maples 
Aristolochia Sipho 
Cornus, in variety 
Beech, in variety 
Junipers, in variety 
Magnolia, in variety 
Retinispora obtusa, in variety 
Thuja, in variety : 
Tsuga, in variety 30.00 








Complete list on request 
VERKADE’S NURSERIES, WAYNE, N. J 





ROSES. 
HARDY BUSH ROSES. 

Hybrid Rugosas—Agnes, yellow, double, Nos. 1, 
%, 2. Amelie Gravereaux, red, double, Nos. 
. "414. 2. Belle Poitevine, pink, double, Nos. 

1%, 2. Grootendorst Supreme, red, double. 
‘Improved Grootendorst,’’ Nos. 1.1%. 2. Hansa, 
red, double, No. 2. Max Graf, pink, single, 
creeping. Nos. 1, 1%. 2. Rugosa Alba, white, 
single, Nos. 1%, 2. Sir Thomas Lipton, white, 
double, Nos. 1, 1%, 2. 

Miscellaneous—Austrian Copper, coppery shrub 
rose, Nos, 1, ot: 2. olden Moss, moss rose, 
Nos. 1, 1%, 2. Harison’s Yellow, yellow shrub 
rose, No. 1. Hugonis, yellow shrub rose, No. 1, 
Persian Yellow, yellow shrub rose, No. 2. 

HARDY CLIMBERS. 

Belie of Portugal, pink, No, 1, Crimson Ram- 
bler, crimson, Nos. 1, 1%. 2. Dr. W. Van Fleet, 
flesh pink, Nos. 1%, Glendale, yellow, Nos 

2. Jacotte, ele No. 2. Mary Wallace, 
sik. Nos. 1, 1%, 2. Mermaid, Jarge, single, yel- 
low, everblooming, Nos. 1, 1%, Mme. Gregoire 
Staechelin, pink and orange (Spanish Beauty), 
Nos. 1, 1%. 2. Primrose, yellow, No. 1, Roserie, 
dark pink Tausendschoen, No. 2. 

Hybrid Perpetual—Frau Karl Druschki, white, 
Nos, 1, 1%. 

No. 1, 14c; No. 1%, 11c; No. 2, 8c. 

F.0.B, nursery. Cash with order, please. 
See shrub advertisement. 
VERHALEN NURSERY CO., 
Scottsville, Tex. 


--o 





LAnInG-Oe> EVERGREENS. 





NIFERS 
BIOTA Aurea Nana: Per 100 Per 1000 
Rooted cuttings $8.00 $60.00 
BIOTA Aurea Nana Globosa, 
Bakeri, 
Bonita: 
Rooted cuttings . 6.00 50.00 
CYPRESS, Italian, Worthiana 
Rooted cuttings 6.00 50.00 
2-in. pots “ - .. 2.00 70.00 
2%-i1 pots 11.00 90.00 


JUNIPERUS Chinensis Pfitzeriana, 
Chinensis I’fitzeriana Aurea, 
Spiny Greek Juniper. 
Kiyono’s Columnar Juniper, 
Procumbens on 
Savins Juniper 
Tamariscifolia 
Rooted cuttings . 8.00 60.00 
2%-in. pots 12.00 100.00 
BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
ABELIA Grandiflora: Per 100 Per 1000 
Rooted cuttings . ..+.-. 84.00 $30.00 
BUXUS Harlandii, Dwarf Boxwood: 


Rooted cuttings ‘ . 6.00 50.00 
4 to 6 ins., once transplanted. .8.00 65.00 
BUXUS Sempervirens 
Rooted cuttings .. 6.00 50.00 
4 to 6 ins., once transplanted 8.00 65.00 
6 to 8 ins., once transplanted. .10.00 80.00 
EUONYMUS Japonicus: 
Rooted cuttings “ean .. 4.00 30.00 
2%-in. pots . . 6.00 50.00 
6 to 9 ins., once transplanted. 8.00 60.00 
9 to 12 ins., once transplanted. 10.00 80.00 
G ARDENI A Radicans 
4-in, pots . . : 8.00 00.00 
JASMINE, Floridum 
9 to 12 ins., once transplanted. 8.00 60.00 
‘ ee by 1 
ns., once transplanted 5.0 40.00 
LEUC OP HY LLUM Texanum 
- -in. pots . 10.00 80.00 
2 i in. pots 12.00 100.00 
-in. pots . 15.00 120.00 
LIG i: aT RD M Lucidum: 
Rested cuttings 5 40.00 
»-in. pots ...10,00 80.00 
ry R. At ANTHA Coccinea. 
Coccinea Lalandi, 
Microphylia, 
Yunnanensis 
Rooted cuttings ..... 4.00 30.00 
2-in, pots .. ; .. 8.00 60.00 
9 to 12 ins., once transplanted. .10.00 80.00 


BAKER BROS. NURSERY 


Box 828, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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LINING-OUT STOCK 


Per 100 
Azalea (Ghent), 2-yr., tr., 3 to 6 ins $10.00 
Taxus Cuspidata, strong 2-yr. sdigs.. 4.00 
Taxus Hicksii, 2-yr., bedded, 8 to 12 ins 15.00 


Kechtel’s Crab, l-yr. grafts, 12 to 18 ins 15.00 
Daphne Mezereum, 2-yr, sdigs., 4 to 6 ins 6.00 
llex Opaca (New England seed), l-yr 3.00 
Ask for complete list of lining-out stock and 
finished stock 
C. HOOGENDOORN, 


Turner Rd., Newport, R. I 





SHRUBS. 

Hall’s Honeysuckle, white, 2-yr., $3.00 per 100 

Red Coral or Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle. 
red, 2-yr., heavy, $8.00 per 100. 

Regel Privet, heavy liners, $30.00 per 1000; 
good liners, $25.00 per 1000. 

Weigela Abel Carriere, pink, 18 to 24 ins., 2 
br. and up, $7.00 per 100. 12 to 18 ins., 2 br. 
and =D. By per 100. Liners and single stem, 
$4.00 per 100. , 

Weigela Eva Rathke, red, 2 to 8 ft., 2 br. and 
up, $12.00 per 100. 18 to 4 ins., 2 br. and up. 
$10.00 per 100. 12 to 18 ins., 2 br. and up, $8.00 
per 100. Liners and single stem, $5.00 per 100. 

Weigela Rosea, pink, 2 to 3 ft., 3 br. and up, 
$10.00 per 100. 18 to 24 “ins, .. 2 br. and up, $7.00 
per 100. 12 to 18 ins., 2 br. and up, $6.00 per 
100. Liners and single stem, $4.00 per 100. 

Wisteria sinensis, Chinese, own root (not seed- 
lings), lavender, 12 to 18 ins., 2 br., $8.00 per 100. 

*.0.B. nursery. Cash with order, please. 
VERHALEN NURSERY CO., 
Scottsville, Tex, 





LINING-OUT STOCK. 
All from 2%-in, pots 


Per 100 
Abelia Grandifiora . $6.00 
Aucuba Japonica, 4 to 6 ins... 10.00 
Aucuba Japonica, 6 to 8 ins.... 12.50 
Aucuba Japonica, 8 to 12 ins. 17.50 
Azalea Indica, Kempferi, Kurume 8.00 
Berberis Atrocarpa, 6 to 8 ins 7.50 
Berberis Pruinosa, 6 to 8 ins 6.00 
Berberis Pruinosa, 8 to 12 ins ‘ 9.00 
Rerberis Pruinosa, 12 to 15 ins 12.50 
Berberis Triacanthophora 8.50 
Buxus Suffruticosa, rooted cuttings 5.00 
Cinnamomum Camphora . 6.00 
Cleyera Ochnacea, 4 to 6 ins 8.00 
Cotoneasters, Franchetii, Horizontalis, 
Microphylla, 6 to 8 ins ‘ 6.50 
8 to 12 ins 8.00 
Elwagnus, Pungens, Reflexa, Simonii, Vari 
egata (heavy) : 8.00 
Evonymus Patens, 4 to 6 ins 8.00 
6 to 8 ins ° 10.00 
Eurya Emarginata, 6 to 8&8 ins 10.00 
Eurya Emarginata, 8 to 12 ins 12.50 
Eurya Ochnacea : 10.00 
Ilex Cornuta Burfordii, 4 to 6 ins 10.00 
Ilex, Crenata Major and Crenata 
4 to 6 ins ae . 8.00) 
6 to & ins . mm 
8 to 12 ins 7 15.00 
Ilex Glabra 9.00 
Ilex Opaca . 10.00 
Ilex Pernyi . 15.00 
Lauvorerneus Officinalis 10.00 
Laurus Nobilis (8) 10.00 
Magnolia Grandifiora (S) 10.00 
Michelia Fuscata, 4 to 6 ins 17.50 
Nerium (Oleander) 10.00 
Osmanthus, Aquifolium, Fortunei 
6 to 8& ins : 10.00 
8 to 12 ins ie , 15.00 
Pittosporum Tobira, 4 to 6 ins 8.00 
6 to 8 ins 12.50 
8 to 12 ins 15.00 
Pittosporum Tobira Variegata 8.00 
Pyracanthas, Gibbsii, red; Gibbsii, yellow 
Kansvensis, Lalandii, Rogersiana. . . 8.00 
Rosmarinus Officinalis, 8 to 12 ins 8.00 
12 to 15 ins . . 2.00 
Thea Sinensis, 6 to 8 ins 6.00 
8 to 12 ins ; : 10.00 
Viburnum Japonic um, 6 to 8 ins 2 8.00 
8 to 12 ins.... eee . 12.™%) 
4 to 6 ins. .. 6.00 
Viburnum Odoratissimum, 6 to 8 ins 8.00 
to 12 ins ee an . 10.00 
Viburnum Suspensum jnnane 8.00 
Viburnum Tinus, 6 to 8 ins es 8.00 
8 to 12 ins.... _ - -12.50 
Juniperus Chinensis Fo mina . 10.00 


Jasminum, Floridum, Humile, SeEERNENED 6.00 
Kadsura Japonica ‘s > 
Hypericum Moserianum . 6.00 
FRUITLAND NU RSERIES 
Augusta, Ga. 





WANTED 


WANTED. 
Pin Oak seedlings. 
JOHN RICK, 





438 Penn St., Reading, Pa 





RHUBARB SEED WANTED. 
Nurserymen who ~~ ~~ seed, write us 
your offerings, spot or fut 
GEO. R. PEDRICK & SONS 
Pedricktown, N. J. 





WANTED. 
10 Ibs. Ampelopsis Veitchii Tricuspidata, c.s 
1b. Pinus Mugho (true). 
1 th. Vitex Macrophylla 
1. Rhus Cotinus 
% Ib. Lycium Chinense 


Fraxinus Excelsior 
:. D. SMITH & SONS, LTD., 
Winona, Ont., Canada 
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MODERN TRENDS IN THE 


NURSERY BUSINESS. 
[Continued from page 6.] 
best be done by individuals devoted 
to this type of work rather than by 
the established nurseries. The oper- 
ating firms might then bid for, or 
purchase outright, the new patented 
plants. 

But the two most striking modern 
trends that we find in our business 
deal with nursery diversification and 
direct merchandising. 

Long ago city business houses dis- 
covered that there were two im- 
portant methods of organization, the 
specialty shop and the department 
store. Of these it is the department 
store that has been able to succeed 
to best advantage. While it is true 
that there are many specialty shops 
operating on a wide margin of profit, 
it is the department store that has 
had the greater measure of success. 
The farmer has faced this same prob- 
lem, and those who developed 
diversification of crops and prod- 
ucts are, even in this day, making 
a small profit, whereas those who 
have produced single crops of eggs, 
poultry, beef, fruit and grain are in 
more serious financial straits. 

I hope the day will never come 
when there will not be at least a few 
specialists in our line of business, 
but of this I am confident, that most 
of us are going to be compelled to 
diversify our crops and organizations 
materially if we are to succeed. The 
enlargement of this subject would 
take us many pages. I can but hint 
at some of the activities and products 
that will appear in the first-class 
nursery concern of today and to- 
morrow. 

This firm will have three main 
departments of activity, production, 
sales and service. Under production 
we shall find not only the usual line 
of plants, but also the supplying of 
all materials needed by the service 
department. One new crop that 
deserves attention is turf. The de- 
mand for stolons for the vegetative 
method of lawn planting and of sod 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Here is a product capable of quick 
returns, one that can be marketed 
direct to client or through the serv- 
ice department of the firm. The 
supplying of berried stock and foli- 
ages for window boxes, winter table 
decoration and Christmas and holi- 


day trims can provide another, as yet 
undeveloped, source of revenue. 
Cover crops and temporary shade 
crops may be found that will not only 
serve their need in the growing fields, 
but which will at the same time pro- 
duce a net return. Both corn and 
peas have been tried with some suc- 
cess. During the depression one 
small nursery branched out into 
chicken farming as a side line. This 
did not relieve the employment situa- 
tion, but the broilers and eggs paid 
for the venture. They supplied all 
the hen manure that could safely 
be used in the nursery and, in addi- 
tion, permitted the marketing of 
$1,500 worth to the local trade. Due 
to this project alone there have been 
no red entries upon the ledger of 
this firm. I do not cite this instance 
with any idea of urging the taking 
up of chicken farming, but as an 
illustration of how one quick-witted 
individual met the emergency. 

I shall skip over the consideration 
of the sales department, emphasizing 
only the healthy tendency toward 
better methods of selling, direct sales 
at special sales areas and the use of 
better trained salesmen. This sub- 
ject alone would require a full book 
if properly developed. 

The service branch of the firm will 
include a landscape plan service, con- 
struction and planting departments 
and maintenance service. These will 
enable the firm to give complete serv- 
ice of the most satisfactory kind. 
Many concerns are already under- 
taking these forms of work. During 
the past year only a few of these 
firms failed to show substantial di- 
rect and indirect profits on this 
department. In the one outstanding 
case of failure that I have analyzed, 
the reasons were obviously due not 
to the failure of the idea, but to in- 
ferior organization, unfortunate busi- 
ness ethics and lack of proper train- 
ing on the part of its experts. Since 
this is my special field of training, 
there will be no stopping of me if I 
now start any detailed discussion of 
this subject. Next month we may 
look further into this question. One 
more thought I wish to leave with 
you. If a nursery landscape service 
is organized under the right trained 
man, there is opened up to the nurs- 
ery a wide field of activity. Charges 
will be made specifically for plans as 
well as other professional services 
rendered. The firm will handle all 
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y MAKE A COMPLETE SEED N 
BED IN ONE OPERATION/ 





The GRAVELY COMPANY alone offers a 
complete line of smal! gasoline-driven tractors 
with all the power attachments necessary to 
do your work. 


A power plow . .. a sickle type mower ...a 
lawn mower . . . narrow row cultivators ... a 
power sprayer . .. and many others. 


Two types to choose from according to your 
needs. Don't fail to learn more about a 
machine which for 20 years has 
been the favorite of the com- 
mercial grower through- 
out the world. 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 





YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


* GRAVELy * 


TRACTOR- MOWER 








ROPE 
BURLAP 


0 


Special Cordage 
for Nursery Work 


Oo 


J. E. FRICKE CO. 


40 North Front Street 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











METHYL BROMIDE 


An Effective Fumigant for Nursery 
and Greenhouse Plants 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, 
St. Lovis 








p WD TREES TO BE BEAUTIFUL 
eer AND HEALTHY MUST BE FED. 
SES URITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR ON 


-“ S® HOU TO FEED YOUR TREES AND SHRUBS 
ie sor > WITH THE FERTIGATOR wer METH 
See 


THE FERTIGATOR CO 


705 W. SOUTH STREE 
nz00 
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Picturing Buddleia plant in 6-inch 
band that has been potted up a year. 
Many other plants can be handled in 
this manner with these very practical 
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Those Wooden 
Plant Bands 


Now Come with Bottoms 


Ideal for planting up your 
roses, evergreens, and so 
forth, and have them 
ready for lining out. Also 
for taking up field-grown 
perennials for local sales 
and this will call for va- 
rious sizes. This method 
keeps the roots in good 
shape and eliminates the 
expense of balling and 
burlap, especially in the 
case of evergreens. Many 
other uses will suggest 
themselves to the wide- 
awake nurseryman at 
this season of the year. 





Showing sizes carried with bot- 
iu. toms: 4x4x4, 4x4x6, 6x6x6. Also 
wert cues carried in 6x6x9 and 6x7x3—last of 

which is carried for retail sales with 















bands. Can be moved as necessary “Flower Seeds for Nurserymen” a dozen 1%4-inch bands. Send for 
if those with bottoms are used. Send for Catalogue full information and prices. 
necessary supplies for the completion SAVE SAVE SAVE HERE'S 1 YOUR 
of the job, including pottery, sculp- Time Twine Money EXTRA MONEY POCKET 


ture details, seats, trellises, soil amend- 
ments of all kinds, stone for rock 
gardens, walls and paving; tools, in- 
secticides, fungicides and other gar- 
den and landscape supplies. From all 
such items, as well as from the work 
itself, substantial profits would be 
returned. 

Nursery landscape firms never need 
compete directly with the: profes- 
sional landscape architect. Our great 
opportunity and field of operation is 
with the smaller homes and proper- 
ties. These jobs the professional man 
ignores, yet they make up the bulk 
of the wealth of this country. Al- 
ready they consume eighty-five per 


with FELINS ELECTRIC TYER 





Milwaukee Wi 


Extra money—because KEMP Shredders 
cut down labor costs by saving up to 
75% on compost mixing time! 

Extra money—because a superior grade 
of compost produces healthy, sturdy, 
more salable plants and increases flow- 
ering of individual plants. 

Extra money—because in shredding ma- 
nure, lumps are never screened out (no 
waste) but are more thoroughly shred- 
ded and mixed. 

Extra money—because time saved can 
be profitably employed elsewhere. 

Any and all soils can be shredded to 
just the texture you desire, in one opera- 
tion. There's a 
KEMP Model for 
every need, four 
in all, starting at 
$98 and ranging 
from 2 to 16 cu. 
yds. per hour ca- 
pacity. 


An ever paying investment 


Send coupon for 
detailed informa- 
tion. 


KEMP POWER SOIL SHREDDERS 


CUT AND SEND<=-"-"-"" 
KEMP MANUFACTURING CO., 





NEW ELECTRIC 


FELINS 








Dept. AN-312 





cent of all the nursery stock sold. It 
is up to us to cash in on this almost 
untouched source of income. 


1919 Peach St., Erie, Pa. 


Please forward the complete story on 
COLORED the KEMP SOIL SHREDDER 


NQ@ME 2... cccccccccccccescescsesesesess 





May I call your attention to a 
definite trend, not upon the part of 
the nursery, but that marks the atti- 
tude of the people of our nation? 
Interest in gardening and a greater 
appreciation of beauty and plants have 
been growing with amazing rapidity. 
These interests should be fostered and 
aided in every possible way. Our 
average homes in the United States 





Several hundred thousand plates of 
Roses, Shrubs, Vines and Perennials 
in three sizes. Also waterproof wrap- 
pers and plant bands. Priced at about 
one-half cost. Samples and prices on 
request. 


Wrtnstit 


ALBERT LEA MINNESOTA 


Firm Name ....ccscccccccccccsccesese 
AGGTOBB 2. ccccceccccceseeececesesesess 
CUP ic cvcadbesécccvecess State ......65. 











KILLING WEEDS 





Toy per! hr. 





pope Chicage, itt. 
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Has Been Mailed 








New BLUE BOOK . . . Supplies 
and Tools for Nurserymen, 
Tree Surgeons, Landscape Men 


Write, if your copy was not received. 


AMERICAN 


FLORIST SUPPLY 
CHICAGO 


50 ee 
W. Randolph St. 















Carpenter nursery twines 
assure highest quality at 
lowest cost. Let us make 
recommendations and 
quote. Just send sample 
or tell us what you want! 
Ask for free booklet, 
“Knots the Sailors Use.” 


JUTE 

JAVA 

SISAL 
COTTON 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 





440 N.WELLS ST CHICAGO, ILL 





WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 


co. 
Ray and Kiser Sts. 


BALED CEDAR SHINGLE TOW 


Carload Shipments 
Buy Direct from Producers 


Connor Lumber & Land Co. 
Laona, Wisconsin 


DAYTON, O. 

















Perfection Markers Are Better 

for Park Trees, Display Gar- 
dens, Field use or Greenhouse 
Pots or Benches. Proven by 
thousands of users and every 
one a booster! You'll like 
them, too. They will stand 
for years at one marking, or 
may be changed any number of times 














shows _, ae 9 Send for cata- 

Pl + dart of the complete 
ant PERFECTI N LINE 

Stake 


The S-W Supply Co., D. 33, Girard, Kan. 


have been far less lovely than those 
found in many other countries, but 
the American people are now becom- 
ing plant and garden conscious. 
Everything indicates an increased in- 
terest in these things. Courses on 
the appreciation of home landscap- 
ing are now being offered in a few of 
our colleges and in a number of city 
grade and high schools. Our nursery 
associations should codperate and en- 
courage this trend. On the growth 
of this idea depends the future. Let 
us exert every effort to bring about 
better living conditions and ade- 
quately developed and planted yards. 
In all dealings with our clientele, 
may we in the future emphasize serv- 
ice, for on the quality and gener- 
osity of our service rest our gains. 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


R. W. Whiteley, former operator 
of the Whiteley Landscape Service, 
is now in the employ of F. C. Schnitz 
ler, Wichita, Kan. 

Cook Gardens, Ottawa, Kan., 
low bidder on the roadside improve- 
ment project adjoining Ottawa, de- 
scribed in the preceding issue. The 
bid was for $19,262.64. 

Hyland Flowers, 
Northern avenue, Pueblo, 
new florists’ and nursery 
operated by Charles Vest. 

Floyd Sims, florist and nursery- 
man, Belleville, Kan., has completed 
a nursery service building, 22x28 
feet, with a 20-foot-deep basement. 
He reports that business has been 
good and anticipates a good spring 
trade. 


was 


1117 West 
Colo., 


concern, 


IS a 





MICHIGAN COMMITTEES. 
Harold P. Paul, president of the 


Michigan Association of Nursery- 
men, has appointed the following 
committees for 1941: 


Legislative: B. J. Greening, chairman; 
J. Manahan, and Elden H. Burgess. 


Membership: Walter Coon, chairman; 
Arthur L. Watson, and R. W. Acker- 
man, Jr. 

Auditing: Louis Krill, chairman, and 
C. R. Emlong. 

Public relations: Alex H. Hunziker, 


chairman; B. J. Manahan, and N. E. W. 
Kriek. 

Mr. Greening, chairman of the 
legislative committee, reports that 
February 5 he had a hearing before 
the director of the sales tax commis- 
sion, and as a result the director is- 
sued an order to fieldmen that no 
sales tax shall be collected on fruit 
trees and berry bushes and plants set 
out for commercial production. 
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for Nurserymen 
Book A. Illustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 65¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 30c each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalogue 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
15¢ each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Cash with order. 


Made to Order 

Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 














BUY BOLENS 7RACTORS 
FOR BEST RESULTS 


Since {921 Commercial growers have used BOLENS 
Tractors to reduce labor cost and improve the 
quality and yield of their row crops. There are 
more BOLENS Tractors used by market gardeners 
and florists than any other BOLENS 
Tractors are _ precision implements 
of the gardening industry. Equipment 
for single and multiple row seeding and 
cultivating, placement  fertilizings, spraying, 
discing, ete. OLENS has exclusive 
patented features and 
controls. from 
F. . factory. Four types — 
nine ma, for all requirements. 
Write for latest information. 


BOLENS MFG. CO., 3125 Park st. 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 





makes. 
power 
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Domestic 


PEAT MOSS 
For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


TARDIF DOMESTIC 
PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 











SPHAGNUM MOSS 


Unexcelled as nursery packing material. 
Economical because price low and very 
efficient. Write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 
BABCOCK, WISCONSIN 








MICHIGAN PEAT 


America’s TOP Quality PEAT for 25 years. Used 
by your friends—our best growers. Meets Dept. 
of Agriculture Specifications. SAVE MONEY! 
Order — MICHIGAN PEAT only *. -Y = 
100-1b. F. O. B. plant. Our 100-Ib. 
tains 5 8 4 COMPARE! 


AMERICAN SOIL SPONGE SELLING CORP. 
Capac, Michigan or 267 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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BERBERIS THUNBERGII 


i 100 1000 10,000 

2-year untransplanted per 1000 
ot ins., br. and up $3.00 $15.00 $ 8.00 
12 ins., 2 br. and up 41.00 20.00 15.00 
15 t ins., 3 br. and up 1.00 25.00 20.00 

3-year untransplanted 
15 t S ins., 3 br. and up $5.00 $25.00 $20.00 
18 to 24 ins., 3 br. and up 6.00 30.00 25.00 
18 to 24 ins., 4 br. and up 8.00 50.00 40.00 

3-year transplants 100 1000 
12 t ns $ 8.00 $40.00 
15 to 18 ins 10.00 60.00 
ist { ins 15.00 80.00 
2 ft 20.00 120.00 

CARLOAD PRICES, or in combination with other 
stock loaded in bulk 

Per 1000 
9to 12 ins., 2-yr., untrans $ 6.00 
1: to 15 ins., 2-yr untrans. 12.00 
Isto 24 ins., yr., untrans. 20.00 
18 to 24 ins., 3-yr., trans ‘ 50.00 
Minimum car, 12,000 to 14,000 
2 to ft., 3-yr., trans. an 80.00 
Minimum car, 7,000 to 8,000 


Berberis Thunbergii, 





3-year untransplanted. 





Juniperus chinensis Pfitzeriana Pfitzer 

lO rate 100 rate 
15to18 ins., BEB .. $1.00 $0.95 
18to 24 ins., BEB 1.40 -25 
2to 3 ft.. B&B 1.65 as 


Juniperus excelsa stricta Stricta Juniper 


15 to 18 ins., BEB . $0.85 $0.80 
18to 24 ins., BEB . 85 .80 
2ito 30 ins., BEB 85 80 
30 to 36 ins., BEB 1.00 00 


Pyramidalis 
Thuja occidentalis pyramidalis 





3 ft, P&B .. sen $1.15 $1.05 
4 ft.. B&B case 1.50 ‘ 

§ ft. B&B 1.75 1.65 
Thuja occidentalis American 
3 ft. B&B $1.00 $0.90 
4ft.. B&B 1.15 1.05 
Thuia occidentalis globosa Globe 
15 to 18 ins. B&B $0.85 $0.80 
i8$to .4 ins., B&B 95 90 


Picea pungens Colorado Blue Spruce 


2 ft.. B&B $0.85 $0.80 
3 ft B&B 1.00 95 
4ft. B&B 1.25 1.15 





Picea canadensis 


White Spruce 


lO rate 100rate 


3 ft.. B&B $0.85 $0.80 
4 ft. B&B 90 BS 
5 ft.. B&B 1.25 1.15 
Picea excelsa Norway Spruce 
3to4 ft... B&B $0.85 $0.80 
4to5 ft.. B&B 1.00 95 
5to6 ft. B&B 1.15 1.05 
Thuja occidentalis lutea George Peabody 
3 ft.. B&B $1.00 80.90 
i ft. B&B 1.15 1.05 
Elegantissima 

Thuja occidentalis elegant ssima 
ft.. B&B $1.00 $0.90 
i ft. B&B 1.15 1.05 


TAXUS 


Taxus cuspidata capitata 


18 to 24 ins., B&B 
24 to 30 ins., B&B 
30 to 36 ins., B&B 


Taxus cuspidata 


15 to 18 ins t& BR 
18 to 24 ins.. B&B 
24 to 30 ins, B&B 


GARDNER’S NURSERIES 


Upright Yew 
$1.00 $0.90 
1.25 1.15 
1.65 






Spreading Yew 


$1.00 $0.90 
1.25 1.15 
1.50 1.40 

Tsuga 

24 ins., 

30 ins 

36 ins., 

— 


“Se 


Barberry and Privet prices f.o 
for cash. 


Plumosa 
lO rate 100rate 


Retinispora plumosa 








3to4 ft. B&B $1.15 $1.05 
Retinispora plumosa aurea Plumosa Aurea 
18 to 24 ins, B&B $1.00 $0.90 
2to3 ft.. B&B 1.15 1.05 
Acer platanoides Maple 
1'-in., 12 tol4 ft B.R i $1.65 
2 in., 1. to 14 ft., B.R : 2.25 2.15 
s a a 
RKODODENDRONS 
Maximum 10 rate 100 rate 
lz to 18 ins... BEB 1.4 $1.15 
I8to 24 ins. B&B 1.65 
2to 3 ft B&B 2.15 
Catawbiense 
12 to 18 ins., B&B $1.15 
iSto 24 ins, B&B 1.65 
2 to ft.. B&B 2.15 
Carolinianum 
18 to 24 ins., B&B $1.65 
2to 3 ft. B&B 2.15 
Ligustrum ovalifolium California Privet 
2-year extra heavy Per 100 Per 1000 
12 to 18 ins $4.00 $25.00 
18 to 24 ins 5.00 35.00 
> to ft 6.00 45.00 


(Hemlock) 


Canadian Hemlock 


canadensis lO rate 100 rate 


heavy, B&B $0.85 $0.80 
heavy, B&B 1.00 95 
heavy, B&B 1.25 1.15 


certificate on Barberry, Privet and bare root 


stock on y 


Select and dig your own, 


15c less per tree. 


b. Rocky Hill. Boxed 
B&B ever- 





Regular terms, boxing at cost. 
greens truck and carload only. 


Tsuga Canadensis—This block contains 30,000 
beautiful sheared specimens, Every plant has 
been sheared eighteen times in the past six 
years. 

This is only one block out of eight similar 
blocks on different farms. 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 
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CLOVERSET POTS 
THE POT FULL OF PROFIT FOR YOU 


fq, wae wn 
BRING THE 
MOST PROFIT ys VA 
* . - 
waice WiLL 
BE EASIEST 
TO SELL... 
THIS or THIS 
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Patent No. 2073695 


CLOVERSET POTS OFFER THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES: 

1. No loss from breakage. 2. Weight only 1/16th the weight of same capacity clay pots. 3. Low price, may be given 
away with the plant. 4. Non-porous, only % as much water is required to sufficiently supply the plant. 5. Easy to 
remove from the plant by the purchaser. 6. Convenient to use by the grower. 7. Practical in shape with twice the soil 
capacity of same size clay pot. 8. Wide base prevents falling over in display gardens. 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE NO EXPERIMENT 
We have been using them successfully the past fourteen years, and last year we sold over 750,000 of them to 
the Nurserymen and Florists all over the United States, and we have received hundreds of letters telling us of their 
success with them. We now offer you these Cloverset Pots as a profitable operating medium through which to market 
your Roses, Perennials, Vines and all small nursery stock. 


STANDARD HEAVY CLOVERSET POTS 


For the nurseryman who maintains a sales yard throughout the entire Spring, Summer and Fall and offers 
his goods in full foliage and, in season, in full bloom. 



































PRICES F. O. B. KANSAS CITY—Terms 30 DAYS: 2% DISCOUNT—10 DAYS 








Diam. Bottom Soil Corresponding Weight Ww PR ao 1 
No. Height Top Diam. Capacity Size Clay Pot Per100 Per100 Per 1000 bn 1000 ot _ 
0 5 ins. 5ins. 4%ins. 3% lbs. 6-in. 35 lbs. $2.50 $22.50 the 1000 price 
1 6%ins. Gins. 5%ins. 9 Ibs. 7-in. 52 lbs. 4.00 30.00 Caen ailed aaa be 
2 9%ins. Tins. 6%ins. 15 _ Ibs. 8-in. 77 lbs. 4.50 35.00 ot «nm Gee @ 
3 9 ins. 8ins. T%ins. 20 Ibs. 9-in. 88 Ibs. 5.00 40.00 unined 
Trial Order: 1 carton each of the above four sizes, 400 pots in all for $15.00. : 





PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 
CLOVERSET POTS TAKE 38RD CLASS FREIGHT RATE. 
100 IN CARTON READY FOR USE. 
SAMPLE CARTON SHOWING ALL SIZES WILL BE MAILED ON 
No. 3 FOR LARGE SHRUBS AND TRANSPLANTING. RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS TO PAY MAILING CHARGES. 


SPECIAL LIGHT CLOVERSET POTS 


For the nurseryman who maintains a sales yard during only the spring selling season and the fall planting 
season and who does not maintain his sales yard throughout the hot summer months. 


No. 0 FOR PERENNIALS AND FOR GREENHOUSE USE. 
No. 1 FOR PERENNIALS AND VINES. 
No. 2 FOR ROSES AND SHRUBS. 


PACKED 

















Pots will be amply strong enough and durable enough for general pur- 
poses. They will be packed 100 in a carton and they weigh just one- 
third as much as the Standard Cloverset Pot. On these Special Light 
Cloverset Pots the following prices will be effective. 


In addition to our regular line, as described above, we make three 
sizes of our Cloverset Pots out of a lighter material, they being No. 0, 
No. 1 and No. 2. When pots are wanted for only the spring season's 
use, we think these light pots, which we call Special Light Cloverset 


PRICES ON SPECIAL LIGHT CLOVERSET POTS 


PRICES F. 0. B. KANSAS CITY—Terms 30 DAYS: 2% DISCOUNT—10 DAYS 





NOTE 
We do not sell less 
than 1000 pots at 








Diam. Bottom Soil Corresponding Weight i 
No. Height Top Diam. Capacity Size Clay Pot Per100 Per100 Per 1000 the 1000 price. 
0 5 ins. 5ins. 4%ins. 3% lbs. 6-in. 15lbs. $2.00 $18.50 Your order may be 
1 6%ins. Gins. 5'ins. 9 Ibs. 7-in. 18 lbs. 3.00 25.00 all one size or 
2 9%ins. Tins. 6%ins. 15 Ibs. 8-in. 25 Ibs. 3.50 30.00 mixed. 





Trial Order: 1 carton each of the above three sizes, 300 pots in all for $8.00. 
SAMPLE CARTON SHOWING ALL SIZES WILL BE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS TO PAY MAILING CHARGES. 


since we do not in any way disturb the root system. All we ask is that 


We know that the florists and nurserymen are finding our pots a 
great help in growing better plants which, being more attractive, bring 
a better price and, therefore, a better profit, and we know, from our 
own experience, that our pots enable us to sell our stock throughout 
the entire summer as it can be moved at any time, even during the 


you give our pots a trial, as we are sure they will please you, and at 
the low price we are quoting now, as listed above, they are cheap 
enough to be given away with the plant. which insures better satisfac- 
tion to your customers. 





hottest weather, without any wilt of either the foliage or the bloom, 


CLOVERSET POTS WILL HELP YOU GROW BETTER PLANTS 
A plant grown in our Cloverset Pot means a better plant, which means a better satisfied customer, which means a 
larger business, which means more profit. Try our Cloverset Pots. We promise you they will not disappoint you. 
Send for FREE Catalogue giving technical instructions for using Cloverset Pots 
and showing how we display our potted plants in our sales yards and gardens. 


105th STREET and BROADWAY — KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Large and complete stock of Cloverset Pots are carried by our distributors in the following cities: Jackson & Perkins 
Co., Newark, New York; Vaughan’s Seed Store, 601 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa; Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Iowa; Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan. For shipment from 
these points freight will be equalized with Kansas City. 








